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The House of Life—Our Fighting Men. 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 


The life of the body’s a cage, 
And the soul within it 

Frets to escape, to be free 
Like a lark or a linnet. 

But since the struggle’s in vain, 
She is weary ere long; 

She chirps and she sings a little 
To assuage her wrong. 


Behind the bars she sits brooding 
Her evil mishap, 

Like a wild little hare or a rabbit 
That’s caught in a trap, 

Till, dazed with despair, she is weary, 
And struggles no more, 

But plays with the sun and leaf-shadow 
That dance on the floor. 


They call—they call to each other: 
‘“*O Sister so small, 
Are you there?”’ ‘Are you there, little 
brother, ' 
Behind the blank wall?” 
Like a bird, or a hare, or a rabbit, 
Frightened, undone, 
The soul calls to another, 
That she be not alone. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The British Review. 


SUNRISE ON RYDAL WATER. 


Come down at dawn from windless hills 
Into the valley of the lake, 
Where yet a larger quiet fills 
The hour, and mist and water make 
With rocks and reeds and island 
boughs 
One silence and one element 
Where wonder goes surely as once 
It went 
By Galilean prows. 


Moveless, the water and the mist, 
Moveless, the secret air above, 
Hushed, as upon some happy tryst 
The poised expectancy of love; 
What spirit is it that adores 
What mighty presence yet unseen? 
What consummation works apace 
Between 
These rapt enchanted Shores? 


Never did virgin beauty wake 
Devouter to the bridal feast 
Than moves this hour upon the lake 
In adoration to the east; 
Here is the bride a god may know, 
The primal will, the young consent, 
Till surely upon the appointed mood 
Intent 
The god shall leap—and, lo, 


Over the lake’s end strikes the sun, 
White, flameless fire; some purity 
Thrilling the mist, a splendor won 
Out of the world’s heart. Let there be 
Thoughts, and atonements, and 
desires, 
Proud limbs, 
tongue, 
Where now we move with mortal 
oars 
Among 
Immortal dews and fires. 


and undeliberate 


So the old mating goes apace, 
Wind with the sea, and blood with 
thought, 
Lover with lover; and the grace 
Of understanding comes unsought 
When stars into the twilight steer, 
Or thrushes build among the may, 
Or wonder moves between the hills, 
And day 
Comes up on Rydal mere. 
John Drinkwater. 
The Fortnightly Review. 


OUR FIGHTING MEN. 


The war is like the Judgment Day— 
All sham, all pretext torn away; 

And swift the searching hours reveal 
Hearts good as gold, souls true as steel. 
Blest saints and martyrs in disguise, 
Concealed ere-while from holden eyes. 


And now we feel that all around 

Have angels walked the well-known 
ground; 

Not winged and strange beyond our ken, 

But in the form of common men. 

God’s messengers from Heaven’s own 
sphere— 

Unrecognized because so near. 


Ella Fuller Maitland. 
The Spectator. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE SUBMARINE. 


The war has now lasted for well over 
a year, and has been decided on the sea. 
It is at least eminently improbable that 
anything can happen to modify the re- 
sults already obtained. We are there- 
fore in a position to undertake to give 
an answer to some, if not all, of the ques- 
tions which were debated before the 
strife began. The most vital, and by no 
means the least eagerly discussed of 
them, was the nature and the extent 
of the change in naval warfare which 
must be brought about by the intrusion 
of the submarine or submersible vessel 
into the ancient solitary reign of the 
ship which fought on the surface. The 
relative powers of the two kinds of 
craft depended on the relative values of 
their natural weapons. A submarine can 
carry guns. A battleship or cruiser is 
fitted with torpedo tubes. But when 
they are pitted against one another, the 
gun of the submarine is feeble indeed as 
a means of damaging cruiser or battle- 
ship, while the torpedo of either of these 
two is of small or no effect against the 
assailant who strikes from beneath the 
surface. The types, the weapon, the 
method are all practically different. 
The debate was only the more lively 
because down to the autumn of last year 
the disputants were forced to rely on 
deductions from argumentative pre- 
mises, or experiments made in conditions 
which did not allow of a conclusive test. 
Today we have an ample experience for 
our guide, and it is of the fullest, the 
most satisfactory character. We can 
look back on the speculations of the last 
months of peace, and on the teaching of 
a year and a quarter of war. When the 
two are compared they combine to au- 
thorize us to decide what and how much 
has been proved. 

The most thoroughgoing, the most 
aggressive, statement of a case is not 
useless because it is not wholly accept- 


able. It may, when it is made by a com- 
petent authority, supply a standard for 
comparison. No better measuring scale 
could be desired than Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott’s letter published in The 
Times. It was the more effective because 
he could not be accused of speaking pro 
domo sua. Sir Percy was above all else 
@ gunnery authority, and might natur- 
ally be supposed to be inclined to lean 
on the side of the weapon he had stud- 
ied, and, as a natural consequence, to 
incline to prefer the form of ship of 
which the gun is the proper armament. 
The world could not but be startled 
when it heard him say, ‘‘The introduc- 
tion of the vessels that swim under water 
has, in my opinion, entirely done away 
with the utility of the ships that swim on 
the top of the water.”’ As the present 
purpose is not to summarize a particular 
controversy, I shall not inquire whether 
Sir Percy did not later somewhat qual- 
ify these words. A clear statement of 
claim in its utmost scope is what we 
seek, and here it is beyond peradventure. 
The utility of the ‘‘ships that swim on 
the surface”’ was “‘to be doneaway with’’ 
by the submarine. You cannot go far- 
ther than annihilation. Sir Perey did 
not leave a bald assertion standing un- 
supported. He gave reasons and de- 
scribed methods. The ship on the sur- 
face, be it as strong as construction and 
armor can make it, is terribly vuine- 
able below the water-line, where the 
torpedo strikes. An assailant beluw 
the surface cannot be detected. There- 
fore the ship on the surface cannot guard 
herself against the blow from under. 
The submarine, too, has its difficulties 
in seeing, but it will work with the aero- 
plane, which can see and report. The 
union of the two will—but let us hear 
Sir Percy Scott:— 

_In_ war-time the scouting aero- 
planes will always be high above on 
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the look-out, and the submarines in 
constant readiness, as are the engines 
at a fire station. If an enemy is 
sighted, the gong sounds and the 
leash of a flotilla of submarines will 
be slipped. Whether it be night or 
day, fine or rough, they must ge out 
to search for their quarry. If they 
find her she is doomed, and they give 
no quarter: they cannot board her and 
take her as a prize as in the olden days; 
they only wait till she sinks, then return 
without even knowing the number of 
human beings that they have sent to the 
bottom of the sea. Will any battle- 
ship expose herself to such a dead 
certainty of destruction? I say, No. 


Sir Percy did not limit the power 
of the submarine to such circum- 
stances as he indicates here. It was 
also his opinion that ‘‘the ships that 
‘swim on the top of the water” could be 
sought out and sunk in harbor, where 
they lie behind ‘‘the so-called protect- 
ing boom.” “With a flotilla of sub- 
marines commanded by dashing young 
officers of whom we have plenty, I would 
undertake,” he said, “to get through 
any boom into any harbor, and sink or 
materially damage all the ships in that 
harbor.” Nor did he predicate that only 
warships would be assailed in this way. 
He assumed that merchant ships would 
be similarly attacked. When told that 
such treatment of unarmed trading 
eraft would be ruled out as barbarous, 
he answered in his reply to critics, ‘‘ All 
war is of course barbarous, but in war 
the purpose of the enemy is to crush his 
foe; to arrive at this he will attack where 
his foe is most vulnerable. Our most 
vulnerable point is our food and oil 
supply. The submarine has introduced 
a new method of attacking these sup- 
plies. Will feelings of humanity restrain 
our enemy from using it?’”’ Without ex- 
actly saying so much, Sir Perey wrote 
soas to leave ‘the impression that in his 
opinion the submarine would prove as 
fatal to the trader that swims on the top 
of the water as to the warship. 


The Achievement of the Submarine. 





In the main the substance of the ad- 
miral’s letters was not new to those who 
had had an opportunity of hearing what 
naval officers were saying among them- 
selves. Very similar or even identical 
views had been expressed for some years 
past, and before the submarine had been 
developed to its present level of capacity. 
The doctrine was first effectively stated in 
public by him, and the position and 
authority of the writer compelled a 
hearing which might not have been 
given to a less distinguished teacher. 
Sir Percy Scott’s arrow flew with the 
wind, and its ranging power was notably 
helped by his style of forcible precept. 
His aim was to give an account of the 
utmost the submarine could be expected 
to do. As a matter of course, his state- 
ment of the case was not accepted with- 
out question, but it is not necessary to 
detail the whole controversy. The sub- 
stance of all the replies provoked by his 
letters had, I venture to think, been al- 
ready given in the June number of 
Blackwood (1914), and in these words:— 


Some of us find it hard to believe 
that any ‘‘man-of-war’’ which dare not 
openly confront an enemy and conquer 
in an exchange of blows, can ever 
dominate the sea. Victory has never 
so far gone to those who fight by eva- 
sion, by concealment, by striking in the 
dark, by waiting for the unguarded 
moment,—points they may score, but 
they have never won in the end. 


The question was whether the sub- 
marine with its torpedoes was to dis- 
place the ship which commanded on the 
surface by virtue of its power to give 
and to resist blows, and by the use of the 
gun, or whether it was to remain a 
subordinate weapon. Fifteen months of 
naval warfare have given us a great body 
of evidence for our instruction. There 
has been actual trial by battle, and we 
now know what we are to expect, at 
least approximately. 

No one can be surprised by the dis- 
covery that neither side has been proved 
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to have been wholly in the right. The 
submarine has done more, and has done 
less than it was expected to achieve. 
In one respect it has shown that it pos- 
sessed greater resources than were 
claimed for it by Sir Percy Scott. He 
figured it as a craft which would de- 
pend on the co-operation of the aero- 
plane, and start for each attack from 
the shore. Whatever co-operation it 
has had (and on that point there has 
been far more speculation or fanciful 
supposition than evidence), it has 
proved that it can dispense with the aid 
of aircraft, and can cruise at no trifling 
distances from its ports. The German 
U boat has prowled at the mouth of the 
Channel, on the south coast of Ireland, 
and in the Mediterranean, with no 
small measure of success. As far as we 
know it has cruised alone, depending 
on its own power to detect and to attack. 
The common belief that it would be un- 
able to act by night has been demon- 
strated to be quite unfounded by the 
sinking of the Formidable. On one 
point Sir Perey Scott judged better 
than many of his critics. The Germans 
have made use of “‘the new method of 
attacking” trade, with very little regard 
to humanity at any time, and on many 
occasions with none. The submarine, 
when handled by the Germans, has 
scored signal successes in the North Sea, 
the Channel, on the south coast of 
Ireland, in the Dardanelles and 
Aigean. 

In the hands of British crewsit has won 
in the same manner where it had a tar- 
get, while the Austrians have to their 
credit one full victory—the sinking of 
the Leon Gambetta. We all see now that 
a new and a most destructive weapon 
has come into naval warfare to stay, and 
very probably to grow in power. It has 
altered the scale of values among war- 
ships, and that to the detriment of those 
vessels which are still the bulk of every 
navy—the battleships and cruisers. On 
that point we must all be agreed. What 
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remain to be solved are the questions, 
Whether the submarine has done 
enough to prove that it can destroy the 
ship in the old sense altogether? And 
then if it fails to go so far, What must 
be the counteraction on the fleet which 
makes use of them, of the measures tak- 
en to guard against its attack? 

When it is said that we have experi- 
ence enough to go by, I do not mean to 
assert that the facts are known as they 
will be when the history of the war comes 
to be written. In most cases there is 
nothing to go by save the bare state- 
ment of the fact that H.M.S. Pathfinder 
or another was sunk by a torpedo 
launched by a submarine. And even if 
we had the report of the British officers, 
we could not know the story as we do, 
say, the action of the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake. The reports of both sides 
are required to complete the evidence. 
But however fragmentary the available 
testimony may be, the mere event is 
often enough to convey the essential 
truth. The bald fact, for instance, that 
the Hawke was struck and sunk in day- 
light by an unseen foe is convincing. A 
few years ago it was a commonplace 
that the day when small vessels could 
hope to escape by speed or handiness 
from the pursuit of the larger was over. 
The larger the ship, the better and the 
more swiftly can she go in all weathers. 
Yet we see that a craft which was small, 
and probably even slow, in comparison 
with the cruiser, could kill by a stroke. 
‘The loss of the three Cressys—thanks to 
an erratic burst of confidence on the 
part of the Admiralty, and to the pub- 
lication in this country of the German 
officers’ statement to an American 
newspaper—is a fairly well-known api- 
sode. The pith and substance of it is 
both painful and convincing. Here 
were three British cruisers—not new 
vessels, indeed, but still valuable— 
which were sent down one after another 
by a single German submarine. First one 
was mortally wounded, and then a 
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second and a third as they came to help 
their consort. 

The mere statement of the fact is 
enough to put the essential truth beyond 
dispute. It is that the big ship when 
left to its own resources is terribly vul- 
nerable by the submarine. The age of 
the vessels is an irrelevant consideration. 
If the Cressy and her consorts had been 
the three newest cruisers in the British 
Navy, they would in the circumstances 
have undergone the same fate. And 
what were the circumstances? Simply 
that the three cruisers were not going 
at a high speed, and that they were 
without the protection of an attendant 
flotilla of destroyers. We may put 
aside all question as to who was to 
blame, if anybody was, for the absence 
of these guards. The point is that they 
were needed, or were held to be. I will 
go further. Suppose, as was said com- 
monly at the time (how truly I neither 
know nor care), that the German officer, 
Captain Weddigen, had information 
from spy, decoy, or what not, that the 
three would be at the place where he 
attacked them, and at the time. Even 
so his knowledge could.only tell him that 
he had an opportunity. It could not 
give him the power to strike his blows. 
That he drew from the nature of the 
craft he commanded and the deadly 
weakness of the big ship (for the three 
cruisers were big as compared to his 
boat) when assailed by the torpedo 
launched by a submarine. The disaster 
had a consequence which passed with 
little comment, and yet was of the high- 
est significance. The Admiralty gave 
orders that in future whenever a British 
ship had fallen to a submarine attack, 
no other vessel of such size and draught 
as to be subject to the same danger was 
to go to her assistance. Let us allow 
that My Lords did well to give that 
order, since the’rule they set up dimin- 
ished the danger of loss. It was a novel- 
ty, and a sad one. The articles of war 
still denounce the heaviest penalty on 








the captain who does not go to the aid 
of a ‘‘known friend in sight.’’ If this re- 
versal of the old rule, this alteration in 
the standard of honor, was justified, 
the reason is that something has come 
into naval warfare which in many cir- 
cumstances is so much more powerful 
than the big ship that it must be not 
assailed but avoided by her. 

All this talk, too, of the need for pro- 
tecting destroyers and so forth has been 
severely discounted by later events. 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett has been al- 
lowed to tell the story of the loss of the 
Majestic in the Dardanelles. The moral 
of his report is obvious to all. It was 
known that German submarines were 
in the neighborhood. They had been 
actually seen at a depth which protected 
them from the ram. The Majestic was 
guarded by destroyers in a swarm. She 
was inside a line of transports when 
she was sent to the bottom by a sub- 
marine. We are informed that she was 
an old ship, only fit to be scrapped, as 
the phrase goes. But why was this old 
ship left to incur the danger? Simply 
because the new were sent away so soon 
as there was a serious risk that they 
might be attacked by submarines. 
There is nothing here which has not 
been confessed. How much there is of 
the same character of which we have 
not been informed, we shall know when 
the war is over. The Admiralty order 
and these known withdrawals are evi- 
dence enough that the weakness of the 
big ship is conceded in word and by act. 

And yet the submarine has not dom- 
inated the sea. It has not, and let us 
hope it never will, but we shall do well 
to look carefully at the reasons for the 
failure, and to estimate its extent with 
judgment. 

There is one aspect of their limited 
success which we must consider with 
special care. The Germans undertook 
to prove that Sir Percy Scott was a true 
prophet when he said that submarines 
would be used to destroy seaborne 
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commerce. In the course of their career 
of destruction they learned that there is 
a restraining influence of opinion in the 
world. They were made to understand 
how a local success of barbarism can 
entail its own punishment. The deep 
offense they gave to the United States 
taught them that they lost far more 
than they gained by such a piece of 
brutality as the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Moreover, they have had to recognize 
that we can do what they can. Since 
British submarines have become active 
in the Baltic their merchant shipping 
also has suffered. But this, too, is an 
instance of the power of the submarine. 
It is one which will make a precedent. 
What both sides have done in a great 
war can hardly fail to become an es- 
tablished rule. The enforcement of 
blockade by the submarine which can- 
not make prize—exc2pt when it is very 
near its own port—and therefore must 
needs destroy, has pretty certainly 
come to stay like the vessel itself. The 
Germans have failed to enforce block- 
ade by the new method, but they have 
led to the establishment of the method. 

In judging the real significance of the 
failure of the so-called German ‘‘block- 
ade,” we have to consider first the ques- 
tion of numbers and then the means used 
to defeat the attack. It would be idle 
and unmanly to deny that the British 
Fleet has asserted its supremacy not by 
quality alone but also by quantity. 
It has possessed the advantage of great- 
er numbers to such a degree that there 
was no possibility of a fair trial of 
strength with fleets in the North Sea, 
and this inferiority in numbers has 
weighed on the use of the submarine by 
the Germans. Though some of their 
officers and crews have shown them- 
selves eminently capable of handling 
these vessels with success, they were not 
leaders in the use of them, but tardy 
and, on the whole, unwilling followers 
of the French and ourselves. There is 
some doubt as to the number they pos- 
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sessed when the war began, but the 
figure was probably somewhere between 
thirty and forty. It was not enough; 
and though they have built rapidly 
since August of last year, their additions 
had to overtake losses, men and officers 
had to be practised, and in the meantime 
our means of defense were growing. The 
character and the significance of those 
defenses call for careful attention. 
‘There is much in them which is not 
and ought not to be generally known— 
or if known, not repeated. But there is 
one fact which is a matter of common 
knowledge, and is not attempted to be 
concealed. These defenses have con- 
sisted largely of passive barriers—nets 
or other guards behind which the big 
ships can remain in safety. They have 
not been the only kind of defense used. 
Our counter-measures have been active 
as well as passive. Small vessels have 
been employed to pursue and destroy. 
Between the active and passive defenses 
the range and the power for mischief 
of the German submarines has been 
closely limited. We have lately heard 
less and less of successful attacks made 
by them on merchant ships. Their 
blockade has been a confessed failure. 
And this is the more satisfactory because 
the capacity of the vessels themselves 
had manifestly been much increased. 
Before the war it was generally assumed, 
and even explicitly stated, that they 
were too delicate to stand a severe blow. 
Yet it has been proved that they can 
stand a good deal of battering and sur- 
vive to be brought into port and re- 
fitted. Their surface speed has been 
raised till they can overtake all steam- 
ships except the most rapid. Their 
armament of guns has been made equal 
to the beating to pieces of a big steamer 
such as the Armenian. In other words, 
they can act as commerce destroyers on 
the surface, and are not confined to the 
use of the torpedo from below and when 
unseen. They have repeatedly won 
when they acted precisely as did the 
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privateer of old which relied on its guns. 
Take, for instance, one case among 
several—the loss of the SS. Hartdale on 
the coast of County Down in March. 
She was chased for a couple of hours or 
so, while her skipper, Captain Martin, 
zigzagged and maneuvred to prevent 
the German from obtaining a position 
‘ from which to torpedo him. The Ger- 
man was at last able to launch a tor- 
pedo and the Hartdale was sunk. But 
she might have perished by gunfire 
alone, as did the SS. Vosges in the same 
month. She, too, was pursued, fired at, 
and was sent down by a shot which hit 
her on the water-line. 

One has to hesitate somewhat before 
speaking about the anti-submarine op- 
erations. Not only are ‘‘the when,” 
“the where,’’ and ‘“‘the how” of our 
successes concealed for obvious reasons, 
but the censorship, working in its mys- 
terious way, will not tell us the ‘‘how 
many.” We must be content to know 
that our successes have been ‘‘formid- 
able,” and to listen with such confidence 
as we can muster to estimates which put 
the German losses at forty or fifty, or 
a number equal to the whole additions 
made to the German submarine fleet 
since the war began, and so forth. Yet 
the main fact is not to be disturbed. 
The submarine blockade has broken 
down, and though we may perhaps al- 
low some influence to the German dis- 
covery that they were getting them- 
selves into hot water with the United 
States, in the main it has failed because 
our counter-measures, active and passive, 
have been too much for it. What would 
have happened if the Germans had 
shown more foresight, if instead of en- 
tering on a rivalry of great ship build- 
ing, in which they were certain to be 
distanced, they had provided themselves 
with a hundred and fifty or a couple of 
hundred submarines, is a question of a 
might have been. They would, we must 
assume, have scored many more suc- 
cesses, and our losses would have been 
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greater before they were checked. As 
it is, while they have undeniably done 
more in some ways than their admirers 
generally expected, it has been shown 
that they cannot pass all barriers, and 
that they can be caught near or on the 
surface and destroyed by active light 
craft. Not once have they intercepted 
the transport of our army to France. 
They have not disturbed the main flow 
of our trade. There are defenses against 
them, and their activity can be curtailed. 

So far so good. The submarine is not 
the towering, the destructive, the ir- 
resistible craft we were told it would be. 
But does it follow that the change it 
has made in naval warfare is less than 
very great? I think not, and because . 
there seems to be no possibility of de- 
nying that they have very notably low- 
ered the relative value of those vessels 
which were until today universally al- 
lowed to constitute the strength of a 
fleet. How great the difference made has 
been can be explained by a very simple 
comparison. If at any time down to a 
very recent date it had been known to 
an enemy that three British seventy- 
fours or frigates, or their equivalents, 
would be found cruising in certain 
waters at a certain time alone, what 
effect would the knowledge have had on 
his movements? He would most cer- 
tainly have taken every care to keep all 
his small craft, or any number of his 
seventy-fours or frigates, or their rep- 
resentatives, less than that small squad- 
ron, well out of its way. Today, if it 
were known that three armored cruisers 
or battleships could be found at a given 
place, alone without protecting destroy- 
ers, then nothing but a total lack of 
submarines would prevent an enemy 
of spirit from attacking them. Their 
danger would be so obvious that they 
would be expected to retire, or rather 
they would not allow themselves to be 
tied to a discoverable station at all. 
They would keep at a distance, and on 
the move perpetually. And that means 
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that there has been a radical change in 
the value of the larger kind of ships. 

Until the submarine was developed, 
the status of a ship, her relative value, 
depended on her size, her strength, her 
armament, her speed. Whatever was 
of less force than herself could but flee 
before her, and if she had the advan- 
tage in speed escape was, unlessarefuge 
were near at hand, impossible. She 
might make use of small vessels for 
various subsidiary purposes, but she had 
no need of them for her protection. On 
the contrary, she protected them. The 
growth of the submarine has altered all 
that. Today the big ship stands in 
need of a guard of little attendants. 
The difference is radical. It is one not of 
degree but of kind. The ship which 
dominated by her independent force 
is not the same kind of thing as the other 
type of ship which needs continual guard- 
ing by something exterior to herself. 
One feels that a revolution has occurred 
in naval warfare when we are told by 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, and told truly, 
that no sooner were German submarines 
known to be prowling about the Dar- 
danelles than the mighty ween Eliza- 
beth vanished away to an unknown des- 
tination. All the best ships followed her, 
and only those which were but fit to be 
scrapped were left to undergo the fate 
of the Triumph and the Majestic. This 
is surely a confession of defeat and of 
failure. The fact that fresh vessels have 
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been designed which can replace the 
brand-new Dreadnoughts as heavy-gun 
carriers in waters where the submarine 
is to be feared does not improve their 
case. It proves that the British navy 
can meet the new enemy with an effect- 
ual answer, and black would be the pros- 
pect if that were not the case. Whatever 
changes may come on the top of the 
water or below it, the qualities and con- 
ditions which have given Great Britain 
the leadership hitherto will continue to 
operate. New things will be found to 
do the old work. But one is forced to 
believe that these new things will have 
to differ very greatly from those tri- 
umphs of mechanical ingenuity, the 
Dreadnought battleship and battle- 
cruiser. They are enormously strong, 
but there is something on the sea, which 
they fear and must avoid, against which 
they must be protected. They seem not 
unlikely to be proved to be superfluous. 
We can use the said something as well 
as anybody else, and if it can force hos- 
tile Dreadnoughts to keep their distance 
and seek the defense of safe harbors, of 
what value are these monsters to us? 
Where are we to rank the giant ship 
which on the approach of a submarine 
has to leave the old craft she was sup- 
posed to have surpassed to take her 
place, and seek a safe harbor? When all 
the poor old craft are used up what is 
one to do? 
David Hannay. 
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Poland is now completely occupied by 
the armies of the Central Empires. So 
far as can be discerned amid the mist 
which enshrouds the German lines no 
permanent political or administrative 
arrangements have yet been made by 
the conquerors. Poland north of the 
Pilica is under the military control of 
Marshal von Hindenburg. South of 


the same river the Austrian generals 
have assumed jurisdiction. But gen- 
eral staffs exercise authority for military 
purposes and for military purposes 
alone. The temporary governorship of 
a soldier signifies very little for the ul- 
timate future of Poland. 

Yet it is just this ultimate future 
which is beginning to excite no small in- 
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terest and fascination in our own coun- 
try. There is something about the very 
name of Poland that stirs our blood and 
rouses all the most chivalrous instincts 
of our nature. No sooner had Warsaw 
fallen than newspaper speculation be- 
came rife as to the events that might be 
expected to happen. Even before the 
German troops had marched down the 
far-famed Jerusalem Avenue, it was 
credibly reported that the entry into 
this ancient capital was to be made the 
occasion of a great historic pageant. The 
Kaiser must be there—and the Kaiserin. 
A Saxon Prince might be proclaimed the 
new King of Poland. At any rate, these 
very rumors pointed to the fact that 
the occupation of Warsaw was much 
more important in the political than in 
the military sense. 

Most of these statements—as the 
events have shown—have been prema- 
ture. Yet the German entry into War- 
saw—without the Kaiser—was not un- 
accompanied with circumstances of 
pomp and ceremony which suggested 
a political occasion of no ordinary im- 
portance. The few German cyclists 
and motorists who entered the city early 
in the morning after the Russian troops 
withdrew did not remain there very 
long. For a good many hours not a 
single German uniform was to be seen 
in Warsaw. Then on the following Mon- 
day Prince Leopold of Bavaria and the 
German troops entered the city in state. 

One figure in that military pageant 
was especially worthy of note. Duke 
Ernst Gunther of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the brother of the German Empress, 
had always been averse to Prince Bis- 
marck’s stern and uncompromising pol- 
icy towards the German Poles. Along 
with the late Cardinal Kopp, he strong- 
ly opposed in the Prussian Diet the 
expropriation of the estates of the no- 
bility of Posen. Yet this same Duke 
Ernst Gunther was prominent among 
the brilliant staff officers who accom- 
panied Prince Leopold whilst riding 
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through the streets of Warsaw. Did not 
this show that the German Government 
realized the need of conciliating the an- 
cient kingdom? Did it not point to 
some possibility of approximation 
between Prussianism and the Poles? 

It is, of course, impossible for one who 
is neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet to say exactly what the future 
may bring to Poland. That it is the 
subject of more than ordinary specula- 
tion among the diplomatists of the Cen- 
tral Empires is undoubted. How within 
the last few days the Austrian Foreign 
Minister Burian had a_ conference 
with the German Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister Von Jagow on this 
entrancing subject may be read in the 
reports which reach us in the daily 
press! The circulation in the Chicago 
Tribune in a way which suggests the 
inspiration of the German Embassy, of 
terms of peace which include the erec- 
tion of an independent Kingdom of 
Poland shows that, at least, this desir- 
able possibility is on the lap of the gods. 
Whether through fear of the menace of 
Russia or because convinced of the neces- 
sity of an additional buffer state, Ger- 
many seems inclined to change her tra- 
ditional point of view in the affairs of 
Poland. 

But has she really changed it? And 
is there any chance of her meeting the 
independent aspiration of the Poles? 
Of course, if she were, in conjunction 
with Austria, to give independence to 
Poland absolutely, if she were to give 
up Posen and Austria to give up Gal- 
icia, then it would be very difficult to 
conceive Poland refusing the gift thus 
freely offered. 

But would even this event signify 
any approximation between Prussian- 
ism and the Poles? Could it mean that 
the new Polish kingdom would become 
militarized, like Turkey, under the 
guidance and tuition of Germany? To 
think so would show an unparalleled 
ignorance of the whole course of Polish 
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history and of the capacity and natural 
genius of the ill-fated Polish race. If 
there are any two ideals of government 
separated from one another by the 
whole diamater of being, they are the 
military government of Prussia and the 
free commonwealth of Poland. 

Not once or twice but literally 
throughout the whole course of Polish 
history has the nation been confronted 
in her most generous moods with the 
stern and menacing spectre of Prussian 
militarism. 

In the earliest historical days of 
Poland, when the rude tribes were coal- 
escing to form a strong and independ- 
ent nation, the Polish chieftains had to 
withstand, with their country’s infant 
strength, the power of the Teutonic 
Knights. At first, as befitted a re- 
ligious order, the knights slew the Poles 
on the ground that they were desirous 
of converting them, but in 964, when 
King Mieczyslaw I of Poland married 
the Princess Dombrowka of Bohemia 
and embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, this pretext was no longer avail- 
able. Later on, however, when the 
young Queen Jadwega married the 
Lithuanian Prince Jagiello and Lith- 
uania came under the rule of Poland, 
the Poles were again brought into vi- 
olent military antagonism with this 
Teutonic religious order. 

The result, however, was that the 
Prussians were defeated. In 1410 was 
fought the famous battle of Grunwald 
referred to in the recent proclamation 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas promising 
future independence to the Poles, who 
there completely broke the power of the 
Teutonic Knights. The last of the Grand 
Masters of the order, Albert von Bran- 
denburg, embraced the Protestant re- 
ligion at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century and proclaimed himself Hered- 
itary Duke of Prussia and vassal of the 
Polish crown. It is a striking example of 
the changes wrought in the whirligig of 
time—this ancient submission of Prussia 
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to the Poles—and the scene has been 
portrayed by Jan Matejko, the great 
national painter of Poland, in one of his 
most striking pictures. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the in- 
fluence and prestige of the Jagellonian 
kings in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the power of Poland rose 
to its highest point. These capable mon- 
archs ruled from the Baltic to the Adri- 
atic and the Black Sea. But the fact 
that they were so successful showed, 
according to the later Prussian histori- 
ans, that they were inoculated, in those 
days, with the virus of Prussianism. 
They drove their chariot cars in tri- 
umph over the ruins of the smaller 
states. West Prussia and Livonia had 
become Polish provinces, whilst East 
Prussia and Courland were reduced to a 
state of vassalage. ‘‘These sovereigns,” 
says Von Sybel, ‘‘ knew how to keep their 
people under a wise and firm control, 
especially by directing its ebullient 
energies to foreign conquests.” Could 
there be a milder and more persuasive 
way of insinuating the gospel of Prus- 
sianism? 

In fact, if one were to put within the 
compass of a single sentence the view of 
Poland promulgated by the Prussian 
historians, it would be simply this: In 
the old glorious days Poland was a 
benevolent despotism, where the King’s 
might was right and the people had to 
be guided by his beneficent behests; 
but in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there came darker times of 
anarchy and intolerance, when the people 
were led away by the figment of liberty 
and freedom and when the despots of 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria had to in- 
terfere in order to save the nation from 
itself. 

If this were the last lesson of Polish 
history, then were there indeed cause 
for grave uneasiness at the recent evi- 
dences of Prussian complacency to- 
wards the Polish cause. On the Prus- 
sian view the invitation of Germany 
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would recall Poland to the vanished tra- 
ditions of a glorious past, to a golden 
prime which too soon had vanished into 
the darkness and dullness of night. But 
is this view really a true rendering of 
the final teaching of the history of 
Poland? 

The truth really is, that, during all 
the period of the Jagellonian kings, when 
Von Sybel can only discern the traces 
of a resolute military government, Po- 
land was entering on the path of great 
internal reforms which tended in the 
direction of greater liberty and free- 
dom. In 1367 a Faculty of Law was 
opened at Cracow. In 1400 this was 
transformed into a university with four 
faculties—theology, philosophy, law 
and medicine. Copernicus taught his 
‘new and revolutionary science to the 
youth of Poland. The ideas of the Re- 
formation flowed into the country, but 
that less in the form of a criticism of ritu- 
al and dogma than in the political form 
of the release of the national church 
from a dependence on Rome. 

Really, it was in this very region of 
political ideas that these reforming 
movements in the days of the Jagel- 
lonian kings made themselves most 
deeply felt. The study of classical 
philosophers and political writers, mod- 
ified by the trend of Protestant thought, 
gave rise to a special school of Polish 
political philosophers. Their specula- 
tions were based upon two main prin- 
ciples, first that the best form of gov- 
ernment is a republic; and second, that 
all men are equal before the law and ab- 
solutely free so far as they act within 
the limits of that law. It is not suggested 
that, in all cases, practiceand theory were 
absolutely coterminous or that practice 
resolutely waited for the commanding 
order of the theorist; but certainly a 
nation whose greatest writers made it 
perfectly familiar with thoughts like 
these was a very long way off from the 
ideal state of Prussianism. 

In the main principles of the Polish 
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constitution of that day we detect the 
characteristic ethos of the Pclish people. 
There was no room for a despot, benev- 
olent or otherwise, within the compass 
of the national habits of thought. Only 
a certain class of people, the nobility, 
were, it is true, accounted full citizens. 
But then the nobility must not be con- 
fused with the lords and barons in a 
feudal or semi-feudal state. In Poland 
the nobles numbered about 10 per cent 
of the whole population.* They in- 
cluded the smaller knights as well as 
the larger nobles. Within their order 
there were no gradations of ranks. All 
were equal. Nobody bore a distinguish- 
ing title. No Court Chamberlain was 
needed to draw up elaborate tables of 
precedence. The only distinction of 
rank depended on executive office to 
which all could aspire. This is not de- 
veloped democracy, but it is certainly 
democracy in the Greek sense, and the 
Polish noble is assuredly a long way off 
from the Prussian Junker. 

But what about the conditions of the 
serfs? The Prussian historians show 
themselves very inquisitive on this point 
when the object is to show the Prussian 
elements inherent in the old constitu- 
tion of Poland. In reply, it may be 
pointed out that their status, in the 
days of the Jagellonian kings, was much 
better than that of similar classes in 
every other country of the time in 
Europe, except England alone. It is 
true that they were looked upon as 
without full rights. In the same way 
Aristotle regarded ‘‘slavish and brutish”’ 
as entirely synonymous adjectives. But 
it is not seriously contended that Po- 
land issued forth in the sixteenth cen- 
tury with a completely developed doc- 
trine of the “‘Rights of Man.” All that 
is asserted is that, considering the time 
and place, it contained a promise for 
the future that differentiated it entirely 
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from the tendencies of Prussianism, 
either then or at any subsequent epoch. 

Prussianism, in its most characteristic 
developments, implies and requires a 
government from above. It carries with 
it an absolute distinction between the 
king and his nobles. Prussianism nom- 
inates a bureaucracy which manages 
men and women precisely as the stroll- 
ing player handles his automata. The 
inhabitants, always under martial or 
semi-martial law, are hurried hither and 
thither as their tutors and curators de- 
sire. 


Theirs not to reason why 
Theirs not to make reply. 


What right have they to suppose 
that they can choose their own position 
and destiny? If in one part of the king- 
dom the people become undesirable 
they can be extirpated and removed, 
much in the same way that the rat- 
catcher plots against a new colony of 
his victims. 

Who can dare say that there is any 
trace of such a spirit in the whole his- 
tory of Poland? And when in the sev- 
enteenth century a period of greater 
disintegration supervened it was not, 
as the Prussian historians would have 
us believe, because the country had been 
false to the resolute government of its 
most glorious past, but because her cit- 
izens were ahead of their own times, were 
obliged to suffer the defects of their own 
good qualities, and had promulgated 
principles of liberty and freedom dear 
to the allied armies of today, but almost 
impossible to practise, friendless and 
alone, amid the enveloping autocracies 
of those earlier times. 

The Poles, in fact, pursued the prin- 
ciples of equality and freedom to their 
most logical limits. At the death of the 
last Jagellonian king in 1572 the throne 
was made elective and every nobleman 
could aspire to it. In the seventeenth 
century, all laws passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies needed a unanimous vote. 
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Such a state of things requires a har- 
mony of aim and a developed tolerance 
of spirit to which at this very day we 
are only slowly and painfully beginning 
to attain. In the seventeenth century 
it was impossible. The only result of 
what was termed the Liberum Veto was 
that it made parliamentary legislation 
impracticable. Power passed into the 
hands of local councils, who initiated 
laws special to the area in which they 
acted but without any reference to na- 
tional requirements. The surrounding 
autocracies watched the operation of 
these generous aspirations like vultures 
gazing at the slain, and instead of the 
election to the kingship being the op- 
portunity for a capable noble, it became 
the occasion for the neighboring empires 
getting their favorite candidate elected 
to the throne of Poland. 

Yet such is the power of these gen- 
erous principles that Poland only slowly 
yielded to the military despotisms op- 
posed to her. More than once she saved 
Europe from the inroads of an envelop- 
ing barbarism. She stood in the defense 
of civilization from the onrush of the 
Turks and Tartars of that early period, 
and when Vienna in 1683 was threat- 
ened by a great Mussulman invasion, 
John Sobieski, the King of Poland, 
came to her rescue and won for himself 
and for his country an undying fame. 

Notwithstanding these exploits of 
glorious enthusiasm, however, Poland 
was placed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in a very difficult 
and delicate position. Today the pur- 
suit of liberty and equality may help 
and exalt a nation. Our colonies would 
never have rallied to the mother coun- 
try in her need if we had dealt with them 
according to the behests of Prussian- 
ism. It is this same tradition of justice 
and freedom that brings fresh recruits 
to the allied cause. But in those days 
what was one amid many, a single small 
voice chanting of freedom amid the 
harsh orders of a chorus of drill instruct- 
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ors? And how could Poland put herself 
more on a par with these environing 
enemies? Only by increasing the power 
of her executive, by enrolling a large 
army and by abolishing, as far as pos- 
sible, all the articles in her constitution 
that implied too much liberty and free- 
dom. 

How Poland struggled against an 
evil destiny in these hard and darken- 
ing days is the great tragedy of her his- 
tory. Had she been content to do in 
Rome as Rome did, then might she have 
become wholly Prussianized and saved 
the great body of her territory. But she 
would certainly then have lost her soul, 
and her soul was the very breath of her 
being. Some concession had to be made 
to the resolute governments around her, 
and so the schemes of reform provided 
for a paid hereditary monarchy and a 
stronger executive. But such proposals 
were combined with concessions to the 
middle and lower classes and other sweep- 
ing democratic suggestions which united 
the Courts of Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
tria in a common opposition. In 1657 
the Great Elector had cast off the vas- 
salage which Poland had imposed on 
East Prussia. As early as 1732 the 
Courts of Berlin, Petersburg and Vienna 
signed a convention whereby the high 
contracting parties made it their busi- 
ness to prevent reforms in Poland. 

It is not the business of this article 
to go again in detail into all the tangled 
diplomatic history of the three parti- 
tions in Poland. Suffice it to show that 
Poland was not drifting at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to inevitable 
self-destruction, but was rather showing 
signs of a free and liberal spirit which 
made her an object of suspicion and 
indifference to the autocrats who sur- 
rounded her on every side. Most prom- 
inent among these autocrats were the 
kings of Prussia, and there can be no 
doubt that at every stave of her career 
she was regarded by the Hohe nzollernsas 
theantipodes of the true Prussian spirit. 


There was a great deal in the attitude 
of Poland to confirm this opinion in the 
mind of the Prussian king. Defeated, 
dismembered, with disaster staring her 
in the face, the people of Poland ever 
preserved those generous instincts, that 
fine love of liberty and freedom, which 
never manifested themselves more con- 
spicuously than in these hours of dark- 
ness and death. The period between the 
first and second partition was a period 
of the utmost reforming activity. Far 
and near the Polish patriots sought for 
ideas with which to sustain their nation 
in its hour of agony. What connection 
could there be between Frederick the 
Great and a nation which sought to 
get political wisdom from a letter of 
Rousseau? 

In these days, Poland showed that 
she regarded treaties as a great deal 
more than mere scraps of paper. The 
states were fishing in troubled waters, 
and Austria never hesitated to desert 
Russia or Prussia to range itself with 
either Russia or Austria if their nation- 
al interests compelled them. At one 
time in 1790 Poland actually concluded 
an offensive and defensive treaty with 
Prussia by which either Power bound 
itself to intervene should the other be 
attacked. But on this occasion—the 
sole occasion on which she found herself 
allied on friendly terms with Prussia— 
she had reason to regret that she had 
trusted to “princes or men’s sons.” 
So long as it suited Prussia to remain in 
alliance with Poland, so long she con- 
tinued to observe the terms of the treaty. 
But whenever Austria changed from the 
side of Russia to the side of Prussia 
and the Polish alliance was no longer 
vital to the latter country, the Prus- 
sian ruler did not hesitate to disown it 
and leave Poland to her fate. 

It is interesting, as showing the root- 
ed difference between the spirit of 
Prussianism and the attitude of the 
Poles, to recall the reasons given by 
the Prussian king of these days for for- 
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swearing a solemn treaty. Poland, at- 
tacked by Russia, appealed for his help, 
but he refused that help because Poland 
had made a new constitution without 
consulting her ally. What was that new 
constitution? It was the famous consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, which won ap- 
probation from no less renowned a po- 
litical thinker and friend of liberty 
than our own Edmund Burke. It can 
easily be imagined that a constitution 
which Edmund Burke approved would 
be anathema maranatha to the King of 
Prussia. 

At any rate, it is an undoubted fact 
that Prussia played a very sinister part 
in those critical years for the future 
of Poland with which the eighteenth 
century closed and the nineteenth cen- 
tury opened. When in 1794 Kosciuzko 
headed a formidable revolt which drew 
the attention of every freedom-loving 
soul in Europe to the suffering nation, 
it was the King of Prussia who came to 
Russia’s assistance and did his utmost 
to help stifle forever the ancient testi- 
mony of Poland. Later on, when Alex- 
ander I wished to reconstitute the coun- 
try as an independent kingdom under 
his rule, in accordance with the Act of 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, it was the 
King of Prussia again who appeared to 
dissuade the autocrat and to prevent 
his more generous designs from being 
realized in practice. Who can help 
suspect, in presence of all these clouds 
of witnesses, that there is no love lost 
between Prussianism and the Poles? 

The Poles of the Duchy of Posen, 
which, as a result of all these unscrupu- 
lous partitionings, came under the rule 
of Prussia, would have unhesitatingly 
confirmed such a suspicion. The Prus- 
sian Government did not hesitate about 
its methods when it had to demonstrate 
to the world how it would guide the 
destinies of a portion of the Poles. Every- 
thing that was distinctively Polish was 
placed under the ban of the new rulers. 
Even the old names of districts were re- 
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placed by new German appellations. 
Prussian administrators suspended Po- 
lish laws and forced the German lan- 
guage on all state institutions. Poles 
could no longer occupy official positions. 
Above all, the great improvements made 
in the position of the peasantry during 
these last strenuous years of Polish in- 
dependence were abolished. The work- 
er on the land in Posen was reduced to 
the Prussian standard. 

It is facts like these which show how 
unreal are the defenses which the Prus- 
sian historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury offer of the partitions of Poland. 
Besides the taunt of anarchy or the 
insinuation of religious intolerance there 
is no imputation that appears more fre- 
quently in their pages than that of in- 
justice to the serf. The Poles, say 
they, limited their franchise to the sa- 
cred circle of the nebles. They left out- 
side the pale of their consideration the 
hewer of wood and the drawer of water. 
Why then did the new rulers of Posen 
find it so necessary to depress the con- 
dition of the peasant ere Prussianism 
could attempt to rule the Poles? 

If further evidence is needed of this 
great gulf fixed between Prussianism and 
the Poles, it may be found in the events 
that attended the last Polish rising in 
1863. This new evidence is all the more 
interesting that it brings upon the 
scene the grandfather of the present 
Kaiser and also Prince Bismarck, the 
creator of that German Empire which 
is now responsible for the military over- 
sight of the affairs of Poland. 

During those long and weary months 
of 1863 when the guerilla troops of 
Poland were fighting against the armies 
of Russia, the conviction was strong in 
Great Britain, France, and Austria 
that Prince Bismarck was guiding the 
affairs of Prussia in a sense unfavorable 
to the rebels. Russian troops were not 
disarmed when they crossed the Prus- 
sian borders. On the other hand, let a 
Pole show his face in Prussia and he 
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would be at once deprived of his weap- 
ons and delivered over again to Russia 
on some pretext or other. This was the 
conviction pretty prevalent at the time, 
and this conviction has been turned into 
a certainty by the publication in Paris, 
just before the war, of the confidential 
diplomatic correspondence which passed 
between the British Foreign Office and 
the British Ambassadors at Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Petrograd during 
that particular time. 

Prince Bismarck was then struggling 
with the Liberals. He was meditating 
the increase of the military power of 
Prussia. He had no need of. popular 
votes, nor did he care for the uncertain- 
ties of a people’s applause. Earl Rus- 
sell, the British Foreign Secretary of 
the time, saw this unborn tendency of 
Prussianism. In a despatch to the Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Berlin dated Febru- 
ary 18, 1863, he put the pertinent ques- 
tion: “Is it not possible that in this 
Convention with Russia M. de Bismarck 
looks to the contingency of his requir- 
ing the aid of Russian troops to put 
down the Liberal majority in Prussia?’ 

King William of Prussia, however, 
who afterwards became the first Ger- 
man Kaiser and who was always blunt 
and plain of speech, is responsible for 
perhaps the clearest revelation of the 
spirit of Prussianism in these con- 
fidential despatches. ‘‘The King then 
said,” says Sir A. Buchanan to Lord 
Russell, ‘‘that he had no confidence in 
representative institutions, which were 
now working badly in Prussia and had 
failed everywhere except in England, 
where it was true the people were warm- 
ly attached to the sovereign; but he 
contended that if they were more so now 
than they were thirty years ago, it was 
more to be attributed to the high per- 
sonal qualities of the Queen than to the 
increased privileges they enjoyed.” 

This is Prussianism in its mildest 
temper, but even so it is difficult to see 
it adopted by those Poles who wrestled 
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bravely with the ideas of the future in 
the interval between the successive 
partitions of Poland. Prince Bismarck 
at any rate could not contemplate with 
complacency the formation of a new 
Polish kingdom. ‘Bismarck says,” so 
writes the British Ambassador at 
Berlin, ‘“‘that Prussia will never 
permit the establishment of an in- 
dependent Kingdom of  Poland.’’ 
Or take this other deliverance of the 
great German Chancellor of the date 
February 14, 1863: ‘‘The existence of 
Prussia will be severely compromised 
by the establishment of an independent 
Kingdom of Poland.” And if we ask 
why Poland should thus be reckoned 
a future menace to Prussia, Bismarck 
will soon relieve our curiosity. ‘Her 
army would always be at the disposal of 
the French Government.” In other words, 
Poland could not be Prussian. She must 
ever be on the side of the state with the 
more liberal ideas. é 
Undoubtedly these former ideas of 
Prussia have undergone a measure of 
change. In the midst of a great Euro- 
pean war thereis evidence accumulating 
to show that German statesmen have 
seriously contemplated the existence of 
an independent Kingdom of Poland. 
The Polish National Committee of Vi- 
enna, which is rather under Conserva- 
tive influences, is willing that this king- 
dom should be linked up with Austria- 
Hungary. German influential news- 
papers, on the other hand, are loud in 
their vociferations that Posen can never 
be severed from the Empire. Evidently 
the new development is not yet exact- 
ly imminent, and most of its details 
have still to be thoroughly thought out. 
Still, give the utmost possible cre- 
dence to all these rumors and specula- 
tions and they are no final proof that 
Prussianism has been rendered con- 
genial to the spirit of Poland. At the 
most the summons of Poland ‘to a new 
and renovated existence implies a cer- 
tain dread of what the future may bring 
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to Russia. She is a great and growing 
empire. Her population is rising by leaps 
and bounds. What may not Germany 
fear in ten, twenty, fifty years hence, 
if Russia has become a still greater 
colossus and Germany has only increas- 
ed in the same ratio as it has done in the 
past? Evidently a buffer state is needed 
which will not be negligible militarily 
and which will interpose a certain hin- 
dering barrier to any deeper designs of 
Russia. This argument, then, most 
certainly presupposes that Poland, once 
granted independence, will become a 
great military state. 

- Now there is no doubt that Poland, as 
in the past, will know how to fight per- 
tinaciously to defend any liberties which 
she may gain. But that does not mean 
that she will be turned into a completely 
mnilitary state. Here again we fall back 
on' the argument from history. Poland 
can have neither part nor lot with the 
more aggressive temper of Prussian- 
ism. 

There is a wonderful movement of 
revival in the old Polish Kingdom to- 
day. It is born of adversity and moves 
onward with difficulty because of the 
unpropitious circumstances of a great 
European war. But it has seen a grad- 
ual approximation and coalescence of 
all the independent political parties. 
It has witnessed an administrative at- 
tack on the many dislocations caused by 
the intervention of hostilities. This 
movement is not bigoted and sectarian. 
It treats Jews and Christians with equal 
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tenderness and consideration. This 
movement is always hopeful and dem- 
ocratic. It is full of the highest and most 
generous spirit that in the days of the 
past has elevated the national life of 
Poland. 

The liberal nations of Europe need 
have no fears for the future of an in- 
dependent Poland. This historic coun- 
try has the present happiness of having 
been promised the opportunity of in- 
dependent national life by both the great 
contending parties in the present war. 
The manifesto of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia, confirmed by a sub- 
sequent declaration of M. Goremykin, 
is well known to the statesmen of the 
allied camp. The declaration of Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg may not be 
so fresh in our memory. ‘‘I hope,” said 
the German Chancellor in the Reich- 
stag on August 19, 1915, ‘that today’s 
occupation of the Polish frontiers against 
the East represents the beginning of a 
development which will remove old 
contrasts between Germans and Poles 
and will lead the country, liberate 
from the Russian yoke, to a happy fu 
ture, so that it can foster and develop 
the individuality of its national life.” 

This remarkable sentence, when it 
appeared, may have seemed surpris- 
ing and even disconcerting to many of 
the British and French friends of Po- 
land; but when we want to grasp its 
ultimate significance, we must judge it 
in the light of the long-past history of 
both Prussianism and the Poles. 

J. H. Harley. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
JoEL’s DARKNESS. 

Easter was over; Peter Fleming had 
gone back to Oxford; Joel Hart spent 
much of his time away from home; the 
lambing season was past; midsummer 


had come. 
Livine Acs, Vou. I, No. 22. 


Joel had friends after his own heart 
scattered through the countryside— 
young men with small estates and little 
education like himself. They foregathered 
in each other’s houses, and spent their 
time cock-fighting and gambling, losing 
one day to gain the next, enjoying and 
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suffering all the excitements of pros- 
perity and failure in quick succession. 

Joel began by winning, and saw an 
easy way of retrieving his fortunes open- 
ing out before him. Then he lost, 
and, growing desperate, lost more and 
more heavily, till he had little left to 
lose. He owed money to the village 
tradesmen, but that did not trouble his 
conscience. When he could not meet 
his debts of honor—as he was pleased 
to call them—he felt disgraced; hurt 
in his pride. So he came riding home, 
gave himself up to brooding, sent word 
to Lucy that he was ill, and kept the 
house for days. 

Ill he most certainly was, but in mind 
and conscience, not in body. One after- 
noon he sat alone in the parlor of Forest 
Hall, his head sunk on his breast, and 
his eyes burning. The fire had died 
out, and the hearth was filled with ash, 
yet, though it was June, he shivered. 

Mally Ray, his old nurse and now his 
housekeeper, had gone off for the day, 
and left him to fend for himself. On 
the table lay the remains of a meal, 
and the atmosphere of the room was 
heavy, in spite of the sunshine outside, 
and the chiming of a light wind through 
the tree-tops of the forest. 

He had slept little of late, and his 
nights had been made hideous by 
dreams, which belonged neither to 
the sphere of waking nor sleeping, but 
beset him when he was only half-con- 
scious; and when reality, instead of 
being obliterated, was turned into a 
distortion of the truth. 

A vision of old Mistress Lynn and 
her money-bags haunted him. But he 
managed to banish it in his clearer 
moments. No sooner, however, had 
his will become weakened by weariness, 
than the vision returned. He spent, or 
seemed to spend, hours counting the 
coins, and dropping them into a bag. 
Through the night, through the day, at 
unexpected moments, he was pos- 
sessed by this demon of counting. He 








felt the cold metal between his fingers, 
yet his hands were in his empty pockets, 
or hanging by his side. 

He looked round the room, and 
realized suddenly that the fire was out. 
Then he got up. 

“Sleep,” he muttered, “I must 
sleep or I shall lose my wits,’ and he 
flung himself down on a settle. 

He closed his eyes. For a while he 
felt dizzy, tossed up and down upon a 
sea of darkness, then his brain became 
illuminated as with fire; he began again 
to count. One by one he dropped the 
coins into a bag. He roused himself 
with a smothered curse, turned over, 
and tried to fix his mind upon something 
else. 
He had gone fishing the week before 
with some of his friends, and they had 
bet on their probable catch. But he 
had hooked only two or three little 
trout, too small to be of any use, so he 
had flung them back into the mere. 
Now he heard them fall with a splash, 
and jingle as they reached the bottom. 
He seemed to be fishing again, and 
dropping them over the side of the boat, 
but sometimes it was a coin he dropped, 
sometimes a silver-bellied fish. Still 
he went on counting. The trout and 
the money were confused in his mind. 
He knew that he had mixed them up; 
he knew that he was neither asleep nor 
awake, and he tried to clear his brain. 
The effort was painful, he struggled as 
though fighting with evil powers, but 
in the end he overcame, yet rose up 
feeling sick, dazed, and in despair. 

The room was dusky. How long 
had he been lying on the settle? He 
looked at the clock, and it began 
to strike the hour of nine. At six he 
had counted the strokes, since then he 
had not heard them, yet he had not 
slept. He must sleep, or he would go 
mad. He sat staring before him for a 
minute, then went to the door. 

He threaded his way through the 
deserted passages, where draughts blew 
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upon him from unexpected quarters; 
some of the rooms were shut up; but 
others were open, disclosing their empti- 
ness. <A gray film of dust seemed to lie 
on everything, and the evening light, 
glimmering through the cobwebbed 
windows, gave a green color to the air, 
as though it, even, had gone mouldy 
with long disuse. 

He found Mally Ray returned to the 
kitchen, and preparing their evening 
meal. But he refused it. 

Mally Ray was a dour-faced Scot, 
honest, clean, yet with a mind that 
regarded human affection as a wile of 
the Evil One, who tried by such a means 
to entrap the honest Christian to his 
hurt. In her heart of hearts she loved 
Joel profoundly, she would have sac- 
rificed her life for him, but she would 
have thought shame to let him know it. 
As his nurse she had not spared the rod, 
for she saw his weaknesses; now she 
used her tongue in much the same way. 
She had a long, cadaverous face, a 
thin, and well-drawn-down upper lip, 
gray eyes and a high forehead. 

‘Tidy your hair, lad,’”’ she said, ‘‘it 
makes you look like a wandering Willy.” 

He smoothed it down with both 
hands, accustomed to do what she told 
him, but he pushed the hound aside 
that had come whimpering to his 
knees. It was in bad condition, having 
had the distemper and lost its fine 
litter of puppies with the same sickness. 

“I’m going out,” he said curtly, 

- “don’t expect me back till you see me.” 

She tightened her lip, looking at him 
with stern eyes. 

“‘I hope you're going after no foolish- 
ness, Master Joel.’ 

He laughed harshly, turned on his 
heel, and went. away. 

Standing by the wall he gazed down 
at tthe trees below him, which were 
singing in the wind. There was a cool, 
sweet air, and the scent of damp earth 
rising from the forest. He thought that 
he would go and see Timothy Hadwin, 
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and get a sleeping draught. If he were 
possessed by a devil, as he verily be- 
lieved he was, Old Camomile would be 
able to cast it out. 

He followed the cart-road for some 
way, then took the winding path that 
led to Timothy’s cottage. The old 
man was sitting on the bench by the 
door, enjoying the calm of the twilight. 

“T can’t sleep,” said Joel. 

Timothy looked quietly into his face, 
saw the lines round his mouth, and the 
restlessness of his eyes. 

“Tell me how you feel,’”’ he replied. 

“TIT can’t sleep,” reiterated Joel; 
“give me something to make me sleep.” 

“Come in,” said the old man. His 
living-room was small, but neat and 
clean. There were rows upon rows of 
shelves along the walls, filled with jars 
and bottles; the place smelled of 
lavender, rosemary, lad’s love, and other 
sweet herbs. He mixed a powder and 
gave it to the young man, then he made 
him lie down. 

‘“You must open your mind, my lad,” 
he said, ‘‘and let the sweet influences 
of the night in. Peace floweth about 
us like a river.” 

“Not round me! Nothing has ever 
flowed round me but black waters, and 
I’m drowning in ’em.” 

Already he felt the cold waves of 
which he spoke pressing upon his eye- 
lids so that he could not see. He 
heard Timothy’s voice; it came to him 
as through a curtain. The old man was 
talking of peace. What was peace? 
Was it but the exhaustion of passion, 
the sinking down of a stormy sea, as 
waves sink, when the tempest is over? 
Or was it paralysis of the living soul, 
which had felt so much that it could 
feel no more? Or could it be the in- 
flowing of some holy element, that would 
mingle with his thoughts and purify 
them? He longed for it, whatever it 
was. He longed to be quiet, and as he 
pondered over the thoughts which 
Timothy’s words had roused, the roar- 
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ing in his ears subsided, the darkness 
lightened like the coming of dawn. He 
imagined that he was lying on golden 
sand, and gazing up at a river flowing 
over his head. Peace! The waters of 
Peace! Timothy had said that they 
flowed through the world, and now he 
was bathed in them. He heard the 
river’s ripple as it passed; he felt at 
rest. 

For a few minutes longer the old man 
talked on, but Joel could not make out 
what he said, for the words were subdued 
and mingled with the murmur of the 
magical river. 

‘Settled weather has come at last,”’ 
remarked Timothy, going to the door, 
and looking at the sky, which was flying 
with rosy streamers, although so late. 
But Joel made no reply. He had gone 
to sleep. ‘A 

A eircle of silence held the cot all 
through the night. Though the white 
tails of innumerable rabbits flickered 
down in the forest, and birds called to 
each other, and leaves chimed a sylvan 
chorus, about the purlieus of Timothy 
Hadwin’s abode lay a deep hush. Here 
nothing stirred; it was as though an 
enchantment had fallen. 

Joel slept profoundly. The evil spirit 
that haunted him in the meantime had 
fled, and left his mind a blank. It was 
swept and garnished—a place for the 
Holy Ghost to dwell in, or seven devils. 

Daylight had hardly died out of the 
sky when dawn began. It came with a 
primrose light in the east, and a fresh 
wind. All things woke at the passing of 
the wind. The silence about Timothy’s 
cot snapped, and from each grass-blade 
rose a sibilant whisper, that, united, 
sounded like women’s skirts sweeping 
by. Mint and thyme, lavender, roses 
and honeysuckle filled the garden with 
perfume. 


Joel, too, awoke. He was lying upon 


the settle covered with rugs, with a 
cushion under his head. At first he 
could not remember where he was, but 
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gradually the trouble of last night re- 
turned. He lay still for a while, think- 
ing how soon another night would be 
upon him, and dreading the thought of 
it. He remembered that today was his 
birthday. 

He got up. Timothy was not to be 
seen, but the fire was burning, the kettle 
singing as it swung by its iron chain 
over the flames. His own life was very 
like the kettle, hung by the iron chain of 
fate over the fires of the world. He sat 
down to await Timothy’s return. He 
had not the energy, and he did not 
know if he had the desire, to go away 
without speaking to him. Besides, 
another night was coming on, and he 
dared not see it approach without having 
by him the medicine that gave sleep. 

Yet, although he was a good deal 
refreshed, the beauty of the summer 
morning was not for him, for he re- 
fused to accept its bounty. He did not 
smell the eglantine that climbed up the 
porch of the cot, and scented the air 
with the most memory-waking of scents; 
he did not taste the sweet wind that 
puffed in his face; he wet his dry lips 
and tasted bitterness. 

Timothy was some time returning, 
and Joel, for lack of better occupation, 
began to puzzle over the mystery of the 
little man—he remained a mystery in 
High Fold, though the villagers had long 
ceased to speculate about it, and had 
probably forgotten, so many years had 
he lived among them, that his origin 
was still unknown. He had arrived one 
spring-tide, forty years ago, and settled 
down in this cot. Though a young 
man then, his head was silver-white. 
He livéd quietly, received no letters, 
paid no visits, save to the sick in the 
neighborhood—but spent his time gath- 
ering herbs, and, when he found an 
understanding ear, he talked garru- 
lously about his thoughts, but never 
alluded to his circumstances. He was 
an educated man, knew many foreign 
languages, had read many strange books, 
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studied the stars, and believed, to some 
extent in astrology. Further than that 
no one knew about him. 

Presently the old man came, wet with 
dew, and carrying a basket of roots, 
which he had been digging up in Cringel 
Forest. 

‘“‘There’s a virtue in them at dawn;”’ 
he said, ‘“‘that’s gone by the time the 
sun is high. Everybody who rises at 
dawn has felt the same virtue in his 
own body.” 

Timothy talked cheerfully, and pre- 
pared their morning meal without ever 
remarking upon the previous night. 

“Take an old man’s advice, and a 
fishing-rod,”’ he said, ‘‘and spend the 
day on Swirtle Tarn. I’ll come too. 
It’s a long time since I tempted trout 
with a bracken clock.” 

Soon after breakfast they sallied 
forth, and went up the dale past Grey- 
stones. Even on this June day the 
house seemed to stand aloof from the 
sunshine. It looked lonely and out in 
the-cold, like a soul that had withdrawn 
itself from intercourse with its fellows. 
The heavy green of the sycamores, now 
in full leaf, hid the barns. 

They kept by the beck-side. The 
bracken all about them was glittering 
with beetles—bronzy, golden things, 
that hung like beads to the fronds. In 
the distance they saw Barbara; near at 
hand Jan Straw was weeding a little 
patch of cultivated ground with slow, 
slow fingers. 

Silence held the inside of the house 
as well as the outside. Lucy was baking 
scones on the girdle, but the curtains 
of her great-grandmother’s bed had not 
yet been withdrawn. 

The old woman kept Midsummer’s 
Day like a fast. In the annals of her 
life it was marked as a day of gloom, a 
day when her spirit came into touch 
with the supernatural, when her heart 
wept tears, though her eyes were dry. 
Its return each year brought the past 
back to her, the wild past when adven- 
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ture came riding to the door, and no 
one need go out to seek it. Sometimes 
she could reach back through the 
dusty years, and feel her flesh grow 
young and warm, and know that she, 
and the Annas Lynn of twenty, were one. 
But at other times, the eyes that she 
fixed. upom those ancient scenes were 
old and cold, and she failed to make 
the. dry bones live. 

One Midsummer’s Day in her youth 
she had stood on the fells and seen a 
phantom army pass. This happened 
three years before the rebellion of 1745. 
Some of the village folk saw the appari- 
tion also, but none of them recognized 
the leader of it, mounted on a black 
horse. A year later she again saw the 
phantom: army. It seemed to move 
along the top of the fells—a train of 
marching men, gun-carriages and bag- 
gage. Then the mists came down and 
hid it. 

Next year, Joel Hart—the Jacobite 
Joel Hart—had led a little company 
over the hills into Scotland to welcome 
Prince Charles Edward back to his 
rightful inheritance. Though another 
man’s wife, Annas Lynn had wept for 
the handsome cavalier. Months of 
disaster followed; the haughty lady of 
Forest Hall had given birth to a son; 
but Culloden had been fought, and there 
was no hope for the rebels. It was 
then that the lady came a suppliant to 
Annas Lynn, whom she had scorned in 
the past, guessing that more than a 
kindly feeling lay between her husband 
and her. But the house was full of 
soldiers, and Joel had ventured home 
to see his child before fleeing to France. 
She prayed that Annas would hide him 
till the search was over. 

For a day and a night he lay hidden 
in the wool-barn undetected by even 
the keen eyes of David Lynn. Then 
on Midsummer’s Eve the Northern 
Lights had played for an hour above 
Thundergay as they had played. before 
Lord Derwentwater was beheaded thir- 
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ty years previously. ‘‘Derwentwat- 
ter’s Leets,” the fell-folk had called 
the aurora since that night. Annas 
watched the great bars shoot and fade 
with despair -in her heart, for she felt 
sure that Joel was doomed, and he was 
shot by soldiers on the lookout for him 
the following evening. 

Upon these scenes the old woman 
dwelt every Midsummer’s Day. 

She lay in the four-poster, shut in 
from distracting sounds and sights by 
the curtains. Could Lucy have been 
so bold as to peer between them, many 
a strange expression flitting across the 
old face would not only have astonished, 
but startled her. For her great-grand- 
mother could hate and love with a 
mighty passion. Sometimes she bore 
a strange likeness to herself as she had 
looked when she bade Joel goodbye, 
and he slipped out of the wool-barn 
into the dark night. She had been 
tall and fair in those days—like Bar- 
bara—but with a jewel glittering in 
each eye. Or, again, her face might 
reflect that look of misery with which 
she had watched his dead body being 
carried past the farm on a spruce- 
bough early the next morning. Or her 
expression might change to one that 
recalled her hatred of David Lynn, her 
husband, when he had stood by and 
commended the soldiers for their deed 
of blood. From that day to this, 
though he had long been laid in his 
grave, she thought of him with aversion. 
She had spurned her children, and her 
children’s children, because they took 
after him in looks and character. Not 
till Barbara was born and another Joel 
Hart bore the form and features of his 
ill-fated grandfather, did her heart 
warm again to human affection. 

She remembered that today was 
Joel’s birthday. It was one more coin- 
cidence, which led her to regard Mid- 
summer’s Day with superstition. She 
looked upon the young man as a message 
from the other world, and she gave him 





her blessing. When she died, her 
wealth was to be divided between him 
and her great-grandchildren. She knew 
that he was hard-up now, but money 
had grown so dear to her, that she could 
not part with it till she must, even for 
a lost love’s sake. By tortuous paths 
the human soul travels away from the 
generous impulses of youth, and reaches, 
in old age, a place where it had never 
thouglit to be! 

Today her memory had been acute, 
and she had suffered. She felt that 
she had been consorting with the living 
and not the dead—though they had 
died long ago; three-score years and 
ten were wiped out. 

Pulling back the curtains, she called 
to Lucy. 

“Go down to Forest Hall and tell 
Joel I want him,” she said. 

“‘He’s but now gone up the dale with 
Timothy Hadwin,”’ replied Lucy. 

“‘Keep a watch for him returning and 
bring him in. It’s a long while since 
he came to Greystones to see the old 
woman, though, doubtless,”’ she peered 
into the girl’s face, ‘doubtless he’s 
often been at the bridge philandering 
with a young one.” 

“‘Indeed, no, you’re mistaken, great- 
granny.” 

It was evening when Joel came, 
bringing with him half a dozen trout 
strung on a withy. He found Mistress 
Lynn in a talkative mood; he caught a 
glimpse of the white flesh of her youth 
peeping out from under the hard old 
mail of age. 

She talked to him of his grandfather 
and the wild times of the Rebellion. 
She made the past live. She told him 
how the village was full of soldiers and 
spies. She pointed to the wool-barn 
door, at the other side of the passage, 
and bade him look in, and he would see 
it now as it was then, with the fleeces 
piled up, waiting for market-day, but 
at that time a hunted man was hiding 
among them. 
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Barbara, sitting by the window darn- 
ing, listened intently. The old tale 
was an Iliad to her. She found in it 
the same elements of greatness, of 
romance and poetry, as in the stories of 
Homer. The passions roused were 
deep passions, the sorrows suffered were 
real sorrows. Her great-grandmother, 
the ill-fated man, the lady of Forest 
Hall had not lived in vain, for they had 
felt down to the depths of their natures. 
This was the essence of true poetry. 
Barbara thought that, if she had had 
the learning and the genius, she would 
have made an Iliad out of the old 
woman’s story for the fell-folk. 

The wool-barn door still stood open. 
The stone flags, the oaken rafters, the 
brandereth on‘the hearth—the place 
had always been used for baking and 
brewing, as well as the storing of 
fleeces—were the same as those which 
Joel Hart, the Jacobite, had looked 
upon among the last things he had seen 
on earth. Doubtless, during the day 
and night he had spent there, they had 
become engraved upon his brain. A man 
could still hide among the sheep’s wool. 

Then Mistress Lynn unlocked the 
bridewain and showed Joel an old 
horse-pistol with rusty stains upon it— 
which were his grandfather’s blood. In 
a fit of generosity she gave him a 
sovereign as a birthday gift. 

Joel had listened to her tale with 
wandering attention. His own troub- 
les were too absorbing for him to give 
much heed to this story of long ago. 
Although his mind had recovered its 
balance, and he was no longer haunted 
by the fear of going mad, yet it had 
not gained serenity. He felt that he 
was choking in a narrow way, and could 
discover no turning. 

The unlocking of the bridewain 
roused him. He took the sovereign, 
fingered it restlessly, thinking of the 
hoard from which it came. 

‘“When I’s dead, lad, thee shall have 
many like it,’’ said the old woman. 
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The impulse was on him to tell her, 
there and then, about the snare into 
which he had got his feet, to throw 
himself upon her compassion, and beg 
for her aid. But he controlled this 
feeling, for Barbara and Lucy were 
present, and he was too proud to un- 
burden himself before them. 

“‘Tt’s ill waiting for dead folk’s shoes,” 
said Lucy. ‘I wish you’d give us some 
of it to enjoy while you’re here to teach 
us how to spend it aright.” 

‘Dead folk’s shoes, when they’re 
well-lined, are verra comfortable things 
to step into, my lass,’’ retorted the old 
woman, taking no notice of the other 
part of her petition. 

“T’m of Lucy’s opinion,’’ said Joel. 
“T’d have great pleasure in drinking 
your health with it now, great-granny.” 

She looked up with a certain sus- 
picious light in her eyes. 

““You’ve got a sovereign,’”’ she said 
coldly; ‘‘how many more do you want?” 
. He laughed uneasily. 

‘“‘As many as your kind heart could 
spare a poverty-stricken fellow like 
me.” | 

“In good time, my lad, all in good 
time.” 

Barbara also lifted her eyes and gave 
the young man a long and serious look; 
then she dropped them without com- 
ment. 

Joel smiled sourly. If Mistress Lynn’s 
money was to do him any good, he must 
have it now. Later would be too late. 

Timothy Hadwin had cast out the 
evil spirit with which he had been 
possessed. He had wakened in the 
morning free from its baleful influence, 
but he had neglected to fill its vacant 
place with a better one. He had let 
himself drift. All through the day the 
old man had striven to rouse him, but 
he could make nothing of Joel. His 
mood varied from flippant to sullen, 
but a serious interest in, or a manly 
attitude towards life, he seemed to be 
incapable of attaining. 
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Now he sat gazing on the bridewain, 
thinking of what it contained, and 
wondering if Mistress Lynn would lend 
him some money. But even as the thought 
passed through his mind, he dismissed 
it. She would want to know all about 
his ways and means, his follies and sins; 
she would search the most secret places 
of his heart if he once gave her the 
opportunity, and there was much he 
would be ashamed for any eye to 
see. 

The old woman sent him to the spring 
to bring her a mug of fresh water, for 
she was thirsty. As he stood in the 
gloaming with the dark farm buildings 
all about him, and the sycamores 
shuffling overhead, and the water 
gurgling at his feet, hiseyes burned, and 
he wet his dry lips with his tongue. 
He filled the mug and drank, filled it a 
second time and drained it again. He 
was assailed by temptation. Could he 
not, by some means, anticipate the 
old woman’s decree concerning the dis~ 
posal of her money? A third of it 
was to be his—she had said so. Could 
he not have it now? It profited her 
nothing laid up in blue linen bags. It 
would bring salvation to him. The 
matter was not difficult to accomplish. 
Fate seemed to have thrown the chance 
He at him, nay, had prepared it and laid it 
4 before him ready to be carried out. He 
1a had a sleeping-draught in his pocket 
1H which Timothy Hadwin had given him. 

The old man had been reluctant, but 

he had insisted. If he dropped it into 
the cup of water, Mistress Lynn could 
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(To be continued.) 






drink it without thinking. And if she 
did discover a faint, curious taste, she 
would imagine it due to the state of 
the spring, grown round as it was with 
water-weeds. He could hide, as his 
grandfather had done, among the 
fleeces, and then, when night came, and 
Barbara and Lucy were - safe asleep 
upstairs, what could be easier than to 
slip out and open the bridewain un- 
noticed and unheard? He had seen 
Mistress Lynn hide the key under her 
pillow. 

He put the idea from him with dis- 
taste; even though he promised himself 
that he would take no more than his 
share, that he would repay it some day, 
he could not help feeling it a cowardly 
act for a man to contemplate and that 
man the master of Forest Hall. 

He filled the cup and returned to- 
wards the house. But on the way he 
paused. The darkness of his future 
appalled him; he was undone if he could 
not meet those debts of honor. Where 
could he hope to get the money if not 
here? And such a chance was not 
likely to come his way again. He had 
no time to argue the whole question 
over once more: he had been away 
too long already. 

Mistress Lynn drank the water un- 
suspiciously. Old Camomile was too 
wise to put the powerful drug he had 
given Joel the night before into such 
weak hands. The young man was 
strong, and would sleep soundly enough, 
when he learned to regulate his life 
like a Christian gentleman. 









































ia It was a score or more years ago, 
A and at the Old Vagabond Club (now 
i merged into the Playgoers), that I 
id first met Lord Roberts. When he 
: became the president of the club we 
celebrated the event by a dinner at 
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which he was the guest of honor. As 
one of the origihal members of the 
club and as a member of the Executive 
Committee, I was introduced to the 
great soldier. All I expected was a 
bow, a handshake and a ‘‘ How-do-you- 
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do,” but Lord Roberts was more 
gracious and cordial than any great 
soldier—even if an Irishman—ever 
was before, so at least it seemed to me, 
ascribbler of sorts, whom he was meeting 
for the first time. He was in fact so 
very kind that I was emboldened to 
ask a favor. Among the guests was 
a young officer in what was then the 
Artillery Volunteers. I knew it would 
immensely gratify him to meet the 
Field-Marshal, so towards the close of 
the conversation I ventured to say, 
“It has been a very great honor and 
pleasure to me, Lord Roberts, to meet 
you and to have this talk. I wonder 
whether you'll think me trespassing 
on your kindness if I ask to be allowed 
to present an acquaintance of mine. He 
is a Volunteer officer, a junior subaltern 
in the Artillery, and to meet you would, 
I am sure, be a red letter day in his life, 
would you allow me to present him!’’ 

“Why of course. I shall be de- 
lighted. Bring him along by all 
means,” was the reply, and the young 
man was accordingly presented. 

The reader will hardly helieve me 


when I say that this Volunteer subal-- 


tern of Artillery thought well to instruct 
the master gunner in the science of 
gunnery, and in fact to tell the Field- 
Marshal what in his, the Volunteer 
subaltern’s opinion was wrong with the 
British Army. 

Had Lord Roberts replied civilly 
but curtly as some in his place would 
have done: ‘‘You think so, do you. 
Oh, indeed! Very interesting I’m sure. 
Good evening,” and walked away, one 
could hardly have wondered. But no; 
he heard the other out with perfect 
courtesy, if with resignation, and in his 
own mind no doubt with amusement. 

I reminded Lord Roberts of the 
incident only last year and he replied 
with a laugh: ‘‘I recall the matter per- 
fectly ,for I like to think I have a reten- 
tive memory. Of course I was, as you 
say, amused at the young man’s 
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assurance and confidence in his own 
military knowledge. Many very young 
men are prone either to too great dif- 
fidence or to too great assurance. I 
think on the whole I incline to envy 
the young man with plenty of assurance, 
especially as I was disposed to be dif- 
fident myself at his age, as many of us 
Irishmen, for all our seeming confidence, 
are. But in any case I owed it to 
you who had introduced him, as 
well as to myself, to treat him out- 
wardly at least with courtesy and 
consideration.” 

That was Lord Roberts’ charming 
and kind way of putting it, but to me, a 
young man myself when the incident 
happened, it was a lesson in fine breed- 
ing and in fine manners, on the part of a 
great soldier and great gentleman. 

I heard afterwards that the Volunteer 
subaltern of Artillery, in speaking at a 
distribution of prizes to members of 
his corps, the very evening following 
upon his one and only meeting with 
the Field-Marshal, made frequent use 
of such phrases as ‘‘ When I was talking 
to Lord Roberts about the matter,” 
‘‘What I told Lord Roberts ought to be 
done,”’ and so on, no doubt to his own 
satisfaction and possibly with the result 
that the members of the audience were 
for the first time made to realize what a 
very important figure he was in the 
military world. Later on, however, 
some one who knew the facts wrote to 
him suggesting that the book for which 
the world was literally panting was a 
work from his pen entitled ‘“My 
Recollections of Lord Roberts,” and, 
when the Boer War broke out, a 
telegram purporting to come from Lord 
Roberts, urging the Volunteer Artillery- 
man to take supreme command in 
South Africa, was despatched to him 
by a playful friend. I have no doubt 
the young man, who will now be getting 
elderly, would be the first to laugh at his 
own youthful self-confidence, and that 
if this paper should by any chance meet 
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his eye he will pardon me for thus, and 
for the first time, telling the tale in 
print. 

Here is an instance of Lord Roberts’ 
kindness to, and interest in younger 
men. A Territorial captain—his brother 
an officer in the Regular Army told me 
the story—was taking part in a field 
day with his battalion in Berkshire. 
His instructions were that he was at 
all costs to hold a certain line of coun- 
try. It so happened that the attack 
developed in a direction which made it 
necessary for him hurriedly to advance 
his men to a flank and away from his 
reserves, whom he had posted where 
they were under cover and out of sight 
of the enemy. The young officer (he 
was a junior subaltern recently joined) 
in command of the reserves evidently 
had very mistaken ideas in regard to 
discipline. His idea appeared to be 
that discipline consists in staying where 
you were originally told to stay, like 
the ‘‘boy”’ on the burning deck in the 
poem of ‘‘Casabianca”’ until receiving 
orders to another effect. Needless to 
say the very reverse is true. Soldiers 
today are taught clearly to observe 
events and to act on their own ini- 
tiative -should unexpected develop- 
ments arise. Seeing that the tide of 
war was drifting the firing-line and its 
supports away from the reserves, the 
duty of the officer commanding the 
reserves was not to remain stodgily 
where he had originally been placed 
(to do that would be less obedience to 
discipline than a breach of discipline), 
but while keeping the reserves directly 
in signaling communication with the 
firing-line, as well as under cover and 
out of sight of the enemy, so to alter 
his own dispositions as to be ready to 
reinforce and to reinforce quickly 
when called upon to do so. 

This however he failed to do, and 
when his superior officer finding him- 
self hard pressed, signaled for the 
reserves, there was no reply. 





of Lord Roberts. 





Unfortunately there was neither a 
galloper nor a cyclist at hand to carry 
a message. ‘If I don’t get my reserves 
here in half an hour,”’ this officer said, 
“‘T shall lose the position, and the loss 
of this position may mean, probably 
will mean, victory for the enemy all 
along the line. It shan’t be so if I 
can help it. Now what can I do?” 

Hurriedly but keenly he scanned the 
rolling Berkshire down around him. 
On the whity-brown high road that 
curved outward in a huge half-circle 
from the point where he was standing, 
he saw a cloud of dust. ‘‘A motor! 
and coming this way!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Follow me, Brown.” (This to a non- 
commissioned officer.) Stooping low, 
so as not to offer a target to the enemy, 
he sprinted in a line which intersected 
the high road, at the nearest point, 
which the on-coming car must pass. 

The motor was almost on him as he 
reached the road and leaping into the 
center held up his hand. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,”’ he said to the 
occupant, “‘but I’m in command of 
troops holding this position. We're 
attacked in force, and my reserves are 
some distance away near a copse, along 
the road in the direction you have come. 
I’ve signaled for reinforcements, but 
they have not kept up their communi- 
cations. I have neither a galloper nor 
a cyclist. If I get my reinforcements 
here in half an hour, I can hold the 
position. If I don’t, I lose it, and 
losing it means everything to the enemy. 
I wonder whether you’d be so very good 
as to lend me your car for a few minutes 
to carry a message!’’ 

“With the greatest pleasure,’’ said 
the occupant. Turning to the chauffeur 
he said, ‘‘You are entirely at this 
officer’s disposal. I shall walk on 
and you can pick me up when he has 
done with you.” 

As he spoke he got out of the car and 
as he lifted his cap in response to the 
young officer’s salute and hasty word 


’ 
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of thanks the latter recognized Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, V. C.! 

A day or two later the great soldier 
was celebrating his eightieth birthday, 
and received a letter from the officer in 
question. It was. to remind Lord 
Roberts of the incident, to apologize 
for the liberty the young officer had 
taken in stopping the car, to thank him 
warmly for his kindness, and to men™ 
tion that the reserves had been brought 
up at the double in time to save the 
position. The officer concluded by 
asking to be allowed to congratulate 
the Field-Marshal on attaining his 
eightieth year and to express the hope 
that the great soldier might be spared to 
celebrate many similar anniversaries. 

A reply came almost by return of post. 


Dear Captain L——: Many thanks 
for your letter and kind congratulations 
on my 80th birthday. I was delighted 
to be of assistance and even am more 
delighted to learn the successful result 
of that assistance. You did the right 
and. only thing in stopping my car. 
If ever you are this way, and dis- 
engaged, I hope you will call and give 
me the pleasure of making the further 
acquaintance of so good and resourceful 
a soldier. Yours truly, 

Roberts. 


I have heard many noble tributes paid 
to Lord Roberts, but I remember none 
which touched him more than that of 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, at the 
Whitefriars Club. Lord Roberts was the 
club guest, Mr. John Foster Fraser bemg 
chairman, while I had the honor of 
being in the vice-chair. 

The toast of Lord Roberts’ health 
was seconded by Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll, who was meeting the Field- 
Marshal for the first time. The White- 
friars dinner to Lord Roberts was 
merely a compliment to a great soldier. 
Not all of those present would have 
shared the views he entertained upon 
the question of National Service, and 
controversial issues were therefore care- 


fully excluded. Speaking of Lord Rob- 
erts as a soldier, and as a writer, Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, in one of the 
most generous tributes to which I 
have ever listened, assured him that 
by no class was our guest held in great- 
er honor and affection than by the 
Nonconformists of this country and 
of every denomination. Lord Roberts 
knew that many Nonconformists dif- 
fered from him in politics and upon the 
question of National Service, of which 
he was the acknowledged champion; 
and Dr. Nicoll’s tribute,so gracefully 
phrased, so obviously sincere in its 
expression of personal reverence and 
affection, gratified him deeply. 

That he felt a little sore in regard to 

the misunderstanding of his views by 
some Nonconformists is clear, I think, 
from a letter of his which lies before 
me as I write. 
. I happen to be a Churchman myself 
but for the last eight or nine years 
before the war I devoted no incon- 
siderable portion of my time in trying 
to put the ease for National Defense, as 
advocated by Lord Roberts, before 
my many friends in the Nonconformist 
Press, and I am glad and grateful to 
remember that, while not sharing my 
views, the editors of the great Non- 
conformist and Free Church organs 
gave me for the most part—there were 
exceptions—full opportunity, to ‘‘state 
a case.” In April, 1913, I spoke on 
National Service at a great ‘“‘Brother- 
hood” meeting held in Hastings. 

As this was, I believe, the first occa- 
sion upon which an address upon such a 
subject was to be given at a Brother- 
hood meeting, Lord Roberts took a 
very keen interest in the matter. He 
was indeed so anxious to remove any 
misunderstanding which existed that 
he sent me a special message to deliver 
in his name to my audience. The 
message was in the form of a letter to 
myself and as it puts his views very 
plainly, I print it here in full: 








Englemere, Ascot, Berks, 
12—14—13. 

Dear Kernahan,—I am very glad 
to learn that when asked to speak 
at the Brotherhood meeting which is 
to take place in your own town on 
Sunday the 20th instant, you refused to 
do so unless you were allowed to deal 
with the question of National Service. 

I know that there are many very 
well-meaning people who think that 
all military training is an abomination, 
and who are convinced that the life of 
youth in barracks is a continued round 
of vice and immorality of all kinds. I 
am prepared to admit that this cer- 
tainly was true 200 years ago, and pos- 
sibly it was true even at the beginning 
of the last century. During Marl- 
borough’s wars we know from history 
that the ranks of the Regular Army 
were filled up by taking broken men of 
all kinds, and forcing them into the 
service. 

Any man who was really on his 
last legs—broken debtors, tramps and 
vagabonds, condemned felons—these 
and such as these were forced into the 
ranks. Can it be wondered if the Army 
got a bad name; and, as we know, there 
is nothing so hard to live down as a 
really evil reputation. But all this is 
changed and has been changed for some 
years. Have we not heard that the 
chief constable of the county of Cam- 
bridge announced, after the army 
maneuvres, that although 45,000 men 
had been turned loose in the area for 
which he was responsible, yet not a 
single accusation for wrong-doing had 
been brought against any of these sol- 
diers? Have not the papers just re- 
’ eently told us that 10,000 men taken 
at random from the garrison at Alder- 
shot have been billeted upon the in- 
habitants in the Hartley district, that 
these men were willingly received by the 
people of the district in their houses, 
and that again, in this instance, there 
has not been one complaint of mis- 
conduct? I must confess that I am 
pained, as well as surprised, when I 
find that those who profess, and profess 
very loudly, that they are followers 
of Christ, should still look upon the 
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defenders of their country with such un- 
Christian suspicion and dislike. 

I should like you to read out to the 
meeting the following extract which 
occurs in an article on ‘‘Ger nany and 
the Germans,” by Mr. Price Collier. 
It can be found in the current issue of 
Scribner’s Magazine. “‘Military train- 
ing makes youths better and stronger 
citizens and produces that self-respect, 
self-control and cosmopolitan sympathy 
which more than aught else lessen the 
chances of conflict. I can vouch for 
it that there are fewer personal jealous- 
ies, bickerings, quarrels in the mess 
room or below decks of a warship, or in 
a soldiers’ camp, than in many Church 
and Sunday School assemblies, in 
many club smoking-rooms, in many 
ladies’ sewing and reading circles. 
Nothing does away more surely with 
quarrelsomeness than the training of 
men to get on together comfortably. 
Each giving way a little in the narrow 
lanes of life, so that each may pass 
without moral shoving. There are no 
such successful schools for the teaching 
of this fundamental diplomacy as the 
sister-services: the Army and_ the 
Navy.” 

‘*Here is another extract,’’ Lord Rob- 
erts then goes on himself, ‘“‘from a New 
Zealand paper, which was forwarded 
to me by a friend in that Dominion: 


“The Rev. W. Ready, the well- 
known Methodist Minister, took up a 
strong stand on the subject of military 
training at a meeting of the Society of 
Friends held in Auckland recently. 
Mr. Ready, who was present by invita- 
tion, was taken to task for some re- 
marks he had made on the subject at 
the recent Methodist Conference. He 
thereupon explained to the meeting his 
attitude at the Conference. There was 
a time, he had told the Conference, 
when he held the opinion that camps 
were very immoral, and not places to 
which youths should be sent; but since 
he had had his sons attending camp 
as Territorials, he had been converted 
into believing that these camps were 
moraland were well-regulated. Every 
instinct of his moral nature went against 
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compulsory ‘training, but he had his 
sons in the Territorials. At this point 
there were cries of ‘Shame’ from the 
assembled members of the Society of 
Friends, but Mr. Ready stuck to his 
guns and declared that he was not 
going to advise his boys to break the 
law, merely because he objected on 
principle to military training. The 
Defense Act was now the law of the 
land, and he would no more advocate 
his sons breaking the law than he would 
support the English Suffragettes in 
their militant tactics. This is both 
sound ethics and common sense, and 
Mr. Ready has done the community a 
service in emphasizing the duty of 
every man to obey the law. The 
change in his opinions on the subject 
of camps is interesting and gratifying 
and should be noted by those who pro- 
fess to be so concerned about their evil 
influences.”’ 


Lord Roberts next made some ap- 
preciative remarks about my own work 
in the cause of National Defense. 
These I took the liberty of omitting 
when reading this letter at the Brother- 
hood meeting, and I follow a similar 
course in transcribing it now. Other- 
wise this very interesting letter which 
is here for the first time printed, is 
given exactly as he wrote it. The 
letter concludes thus: ‘‘I sincerely hope 
that your discourse at the Brotherhood 
meeting will help to dissipate the sus- 
picions against military life and all con- 
nected with it. 

‘*Yours very truly, 
**Roberts.”” 

That he should, in his eighty-first 
year, have been at the pains of writing 
so lengthy a letter for one of the rank 
and file, merely, of his supporters to 
read at a meeting held in a Noncon- 
formist Church, bears witness not only 
to Lord Roberts’ unwearying energies 
but also to his earnest desire, one might 
even say his anxiety, that the case for 
National Defense should be fully and 
fairly put before his fellow Britons of 
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the Free Churches. Had he lived to 
see the response made by the Free 
Churches—not even excepting some 
members of the Society of Friends—in 
sending the flower of their young man- 
hood to the heroic task of subduing 
the monster of Prussian militarism, it 
would have added gladness and thank- 
fulness to his ‘‘Nune Dimittis’’ when 
within sound of the guns the hero-soul 
of the great soldier and patriot passed 
into the presence of his God. 

Even as an old man—though none 
of us who knew and loved him could 
ever bring ourselves to think of Lord 
Roberts as old—his energy was amazing 
and the amount of work he got through 
was stupendous. His mere corre- 
spondence alone would have kept any 
other man going all day and with no 
moment to spare for the many great 
issues with which his name was con- 
nected. He accomplished so much 
because he practised in his own life the 
organization, if not indeed the National 
Service, which he preached to the nation 
—the organization which as he foresaw 
would be so tremendous a driving power 
behind Germany when the time came 
for her to force upon this country 
the war which he even more clearly 
foresaw. 

_As an instance of how Lord Roberts 
systematized his days I may mention 
that a friend of mine and his, recently 
returned from Bulgaria, wished to see 
Lord Roberts to put certain military 
facts before him and also, if I remember 
rightly, to present him with some in- 
teresting trophies of the war which he 
knew the Field-Marshal would prize. 
He wrote accordingly and asked for an 
appointment. Lord Roberts replied by 
return of post, from Almonds’ Hotel, 
Clifford Street, W, to say that he was 
then in town but was returning to Ascot 
the following day. ‘‘If it will be saving 
you a railway journey, and I know what 
a busy man you are,” he wrote, ‘‘to 
see me here at the hotel, instead of at 
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Ascot, by all means let it be so. But I 
am afraid, if not too early for you, it 
must be at 8.30 in the morning as the 
rest of my day is already mapped out.” 

My friend, a middle-aged man, 
smiled sadly in telling me the story. 
‘“‘As a matter of fact,’’ he said, “‘8.30 
and even later generally sees me tub- 
bing, shaving, or at best breakfasting; 
but if 8.30 was not too early for a great 
soldier, who had turned eighty, to be 
up and ready to receive visitors, I could 
hardly plead that 8.30 was too early for 
me,” and the appointment was made. 

Other men as greatly concerned in 
great matters as Lord Roberts was, 
cannot always spare time to acknowl- 
edge and to show appreciation of work 
for a good cause which is brought direct- 
ly to their notice. Lord Roberts could 
find time, or perhaps I should say 
made time, to write graciously about 
work, the doer or the author of which 
had done nothing to bring that work 
under the Field-Marshal’s eye. If I 
speak here of an experience of my own, 
it is not because I wish to speak of 
myself, but because much mere general- 
izing about a great man’s kindness of 
heart counts for less than one actual 
instance of a kindly deed done, and 
related from personal knowledge. 

In April, 1910, I contributed to the 
London Quarterly Review an article on 
National Defense. It was addressed 
specially to Nonconformists, one of the 
opening paragraphs being as follows: 
“TI do not for a moment believe that 
Nonconformists are one whit less patri- 
otic than any other great religious 
body, but I fear there is some mis- 
conception on their part—due no 
doubt to the intolerance and the exag- 
geration of some of us who champion 
the cause of National Defense—in 
regard to our aims and our purposes. 
It is in the hope of removing some of 
these misconceptions that I pen the 
present paper.” 

The article I did not send to Lord 


Roberts, nor did I do anything, directly 
or indirectly, to bring it under any- 
one’s notice. Yet a few days after the 
Review appeared, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from him. The Rev. R. 
Allen of whom he speaks, I may say, 
was and still is, an entire stranger to 
me, and I to him. 


Englemere, Ascot, Berks, 
April 4, 1910. 

Dear Sir,—The Rev. R. Allen, a 
friend of mine of many years standing, 
has been good enough to send me a copy 
of the London Quarterly Review for this 
month, and to draw my attention to 
the first article, written by you, on “How 
to Defend England.” 

I am delighted with the article itself, 
and with the very clear and convincing 
way in which you have put forward 
the advantages of military training 
and discipline for all our able-bodied 
young men, as affecting not only the 
position of Great Britain as a World 
Power, but the individual, moral, and 
physical improvement of the men of 
the nation. 

But I am still more delighted that 
such an article should be allowed to 
appear in a Journal published from the 
Wesleyan Book Room. I am quite at 
one with you in believing that Noncon- 
formists are not one whit less patriotic 
than any other great religious body, 
but there is some misconception on their 
part in regard to the aim and purpose 
of those who advocate universal mili- 
tary training for Home Defense. 

My hope is that such misconception 
may be removed and that every Briton, 
whatever his position and whatever 
his sect, will realize the necessity for 
taking the defense of his country 
seriously. 

Such articles as yours will do much 
to effect this and to open the eyes of 
those who are now blind to England’s 
needs and England’s dangers before 
it is too late. 

Yours truly, 
Roberts. 


Like most Irishmen Lord Roberts 
had a keen sense of humor. At a pub- 
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lic dinner at which I was present he 
had for a near neighbor at the high 
table Lord Willoughby de Broke, who 
in his after-dinner speech had occasion 
to refer to the Territorial Army. 

“Tf I am asked,” he said, ‘‘ whether 
a young man should join the Territorial 
Army my answer is invariably ‘Yes’ 
and for three reasons. The first reason 
is that he will, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, be coming under the 
salutary influence of discipline, and I 
say confidently and without fear of 
contradiction, that there is no finer 
influence for a young fellow than that 
of discipline.” 

These were sentiments that appealed 
to a soldier, and of the many approving 
cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear!’’ which came 
from all parts of the room none rang 
more whole-heartedly than those of 
Lord Roberts. 

‘“My second reason,” went on the 
speaker, ‘‘is that the young man will 
thereby be discharging a patriotic 
duty. Today we are all thinking too 
much of our rights, rarely of our 
responsibilities, and in my opinion 
every able-bodied young fellow, whether 
he be a duke’s son, a draper’s son, or 
the son of a costermonger, should be 
trained to defend his country in her 
hour of need against an invader.” 

Once again Lord Willoughby de 
Broke was expressing the very senti- 
ments with which Lord Roberts’ name 
was so closely associated and againit was 
the great soldier’s ‘‘Hear! Hear!’ 
which was most emphatic. 

‘And lastly,” concluded the speaker, 
“‘my reason for advising every young 
fellow to join the Territorial Army is 
that it gives him a chance of getting 
away from his wife for a night or a week 
or a fortnight without putting him to 
the trouble of hashing up some silly 
excuse which she knows is as palpably 
a fake and a lie as he does him- 
self.”’ 

Thus far Lord Willoughby de Broke 
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had spoken with such grave earnest- 
ness that we were all prepared as 
heartily to endorse his third reason as 
his previous ones. Lord Roberts had 
in fact raised his right hand above his 
left to applaud when the speaker 
sprang this surprise upon us and es- 
pecially upon those of us who were 
married, for the dinner was graced by 
the presence of Lady Willoughby de 
Broke and Lady Roberts, as well as by 
other ladies, the wives, daughters and 
sisters of those present. 

For one second the company, if I 
may so phrase it ‘“gaped’’ open- 
mouthed at the trap into which they 
had been led, and then there was a 
great roar of laughter in which no one 
more heartily joined than did Lady 
Willoughby de Broke, Lady Roberts 
and Lord Roberts himself. 

I recall another and grimmer instance 
of Lord Roberts’ sense of humor. 
On February 27, 1914, he introduced to 
the Prime Minister at the latter’s 
official residence in Downing Street, a 
deputation whose object was to plead 
the cause of National Service. When I 
say that it was a great occasion I am 
not expressing my own opinion, but 
that of a distinguished member of the 
deputation who has since written and 
published in pamphlet form a more or 
less official account of the proceedings. 

“Those of us who look forward,” he 
writes, ‘‘to an early fruition of the 
hopes which we have cherished and the 
aims for which we have worked for so 
many years past, will ever look back 
upon Friday, February 27, 1914, as a 
milestone, a red letter day in the his- 
tory of National Service. 

‘All the circumstances conspired to 
stamp a great occasion with the great- 
ness which belonged to it. The im- 
portance of the cause needs no illus- 
tration from the present writer. In 
Lord Roberts’ well-known words, ‘Na- 
tional Service means not only national 
safety; it means health, national 
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strength, national honor and national 
prosperity.’ 

“The deputation included some of the 
greatest and most distinguished men 
of the day, and—a most significant and 
important factor—the greatness was 
in nearly every case not inherited but 
achieved by conspicuous service in the 
fields of national and imperial endeavor. 
Three Field-Marshals, including our 
veteran leader who has carried our flag 
to victory with honor in Asia and Africa 
and served King and country for fifty- 
five years; two Admirals of the Fleet, 
one of whom was in command of the 
International Forces at Crete and the 
other commanded the International 
Naval Forces in China at the time of the 
Boxer Rebellion; an ex-Viceroy of India, 
prominent representatives of the Church 
and of Nonconformity; the editor of 
one of the most influential weeklies, 
and representatives of literature, science 
and industry.” 

Of this deputation I was by Lord 
Roberts’ personal invitation and wish 
a member, and:as I arrived in good time 
I had an opportunity of some conversa- 
tion with him in the ante-room 
before we passed into the library in 
which Mr. Asquith was to receive 
us. 

Seeing that one of his hands was 
swathed in bandages I inquired the 
reason. ‘‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ he said 
smwnilingly, “I’ve often been accused 
of having too many irons in the fire 
but this time it is a case of having a 
hand too much in the fire. Just before 
leaving my hotel this morning my foot 
slipped on the marble paving of the 
hall and in falling forward and trying to 
save myself, I thrust my hands between 
the bars of the fire and so got a bit of a 
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burn. But it’s a mere nothing, and of 
no consequence.” 

So far from being as Lord Roberts 
said a mere nothing, I have since heard 
that the burn was, on the contrary, 
excessively painful; but all through the 
lengthy and trying ordeal of intro- 
ducing the different members of the 
deputation, listening to and commenting 
upon what was said, as well as listening 
to and replying to the Prime Minister’: 
speech, Lord Roberts was the alertest. 
cheeriest, and most watchful of those 
present. A burn that would have dis- 
tressed and possibly have distracted the 
attention of a much younger man, and 
that must necessarily have caused con- 
stant and severe pain, the gallant old 
soldier, then nearing his eighty-second 
year, treated as of no consequence, and 
dismissed with a lightly uttered jest. 
To the last it was of others, never of 
himself, that he thought. On this par- 
ticular occasion he was pleading (to 
use his own words) ‘‘as plainly as an 
old man has the right to speak, in the 
face of emergencies which would ’be far 
less terrible to him personally than to 
generations of Britons yet unborn.” 
That was not many months before his 
death, and though I saw and talked 
with Field-Marshal Earl Roberts on 
several other and later occasions, I 
shall to my life’s end picture him as I 
saw him then—his burned and ban- 
daged hand throbbing with pain (of 
which he showed no single sign) thrust 
behind him and out of sight, as elo- 
quently, gravely, almost passionately, 
he warned his hearers of a possible 
national disaster, the consequences of 
which would be “far less terrible to 
him personally, than to generations of 
Britons yet unborn.” 

Coulson Kernahan. 





RUPERT BROOKE. 


I. 
Posterity, untroubled by the regrets 
and intimate sorrows of friendship, un- 


touched by the resentment with which 
we cannot but meet what for a moment 
seems mere brutality of accident, will 
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see in Rupert Brooke’s life, achieve- 
ment, and death one of those rare per- 
fections that attain greatness by their 
very symmetry and fortunate grace. 
It is truly as though the gods would 
have this man great; as though, having 
given him all bright and clear qualities 
of brain and heart, they were impatient 
of any slow moving to the authority for 
which he was marked, and must, rather 
in divine caprice than in nature, bring 
him to untimely and bewildering ful- 
fillment. His brief life, with its inev- 
itable intervals of temperamental un- 
rest, was happy in disposition and in 
event. It shone with many gifts other 
than the great gift of poetry. Wit, the 
cleanest kind of chivalry, inflexible sin- 
cerity, and the dear courtesy that only 
the sincere man knows, courage and 
reverence duly met, intellectual ease 
and great personal charm and beauty— 
all these made his friendship one of the 
most treasurable things of his time. 
But they did not touch his life to great- 


ness. Had these been the whole story, 


there would have been nothing to mark 
his life from many millions that have 
gone through the world, eager, beautiful, 
forgotten. His achievement as a poet, 
definite, memorable, exhilarating, yet 
reaches its fullness in a volume of work 
circumscribed enough if we set it be- 
side that by which any other poet es- 
tablishes his claim to greatness. Finally 
his death, noble as it was, was yet 
but one of lamentable multitudes, mark- 
ing heroism if you will, but not great- 
ness. For it is not lightly that we call 
men great; it is only once in a while that 
we single one from the many who do 
splendidly and fully all that they might 
do, and say that he among them all is 
great. But with this man fortune was 
to be lavish against all example.. Al- 
though neither his brilliance in life nor 
his courage in death could place him 
among the few at whose names the blood 
of generations thrills, and although his 


work, sure as it is of durable fame, does 
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not place him with those poets, perhaps 
ten in the language, who, by the scope 
and volume of their poetry alone, as- 
sert their greatness, yet Rupert Brooke 
will be a name as surely marked of 
greatness as any in England. Only once 
before in our history, I think, has a 
man passed to so large and just a re- 
nown with so unconsidered and slender 
a warrant. Until April 23d in this 
year, when this greatly loved boy died 
at the Dardanelles, Philip Sidney had 
not found his fellow. 

To those of us who see in poetry the 
perfect flowering of life, the story of 
Rupert Brooke will always mean chiefly 
the score or so of poems in which he 
reached to the full maturity of his 
genius and gave imperishable expression 
to the very heart of his personality. 
Nor will any profound response to his 
poetry be enhanced by the accident that 
brought sublimity to his death, either 
in those who knew and loved him orin 
those few who from age to age shall build - 
his best renown. Rupert Brooke, as 
all poets, would wish to stand or fall 
chiefly by his poetry, and in the ulti- 
mate judgment of poetry no external 
circumstance whatever has the weight of 
a single word. Not even the fact that 
the man who wrote the sonnets, than 
which after long generations nothing 
shall make the year1914 more memorable, 
served and died for England at war, can 
add one beat to their pulse. The poetry 
that shines and falls across them in one 
perfect and complete wave is, as poetry 
must always be, independent of all 
factual experience, and comes wholly 
from the deeper experience of the im- 
agination. To say that only under the 
actual conditions could these sonnets 
have been written is not to the point. 
Experience of the conditions is common 
enough; the rare thing is the genius of 
the poet, and we know that this will 
fulfill itself be the conditions what they 
may. It is well to be clear in this matter. 
We must not suppose, as has sometimes 
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been loosely suggested, that Brooke, 
in answering a national call, was stirred 
to a new and profounder poetic expres- 
sion. At the time when his poetic power 
was moving in its fullness, it happened 
to find itself concerned with a great 
national crisis. The intensity with which 
this crisis seized his imagination pro- 
duced poetry which must endure; also 
it determined him to take up arms. But 
the two results were not dependent on 
each other, and to pretend that they 
were is a sophism of the kind that he 
would scornfully have repudiated. Had 
he for any reason been disqualified for 
service, the poetry would have come in 
no less certain measure. It is intensity 
of perception that creates poetry. 
Rupert Brooke’s best poems are se- 
cure of the admiration of all who have 
the wit to praise justly in these things, 
and it is this renown that he would 
most have desired. But we must re- 
member that the people who care deep- 
ly and with understanding for rare and 
lovely art are very few; a few thousands, 
perhaps, out of the many millionsofan 
age. It is only the ineffectual visionary 
who supposes that the masses of the 


‘ people will respond directly to the ap- 


peal of excellence in poetry or painting, 
or even in the more popular arts, as 
music and the drama. The evidence in 
the matter is plain enough; I do not 
even know that the fact is lamentable: 
it is a fact. But there are already, as I 
believe there always will be, great num- 
bers of people to whom the name of 
Rupert Brooke means something, while 
his poetry, strictly speaking, means 
nothing. There are times when such a 
thing is unhappy. The interest with 
which people who are incurably lazy 
in their higher perceptions will regard 
a poet who is a navvy, or has no arms, 
or is mentioned by a bishop, is merely 
nauseating and vulgar. But sometimes 
a poet becomes celebrated among this 
wider public in a way that makes for 
good. The homage that has instinctive- 











ly been paid for three hundred years to 
Philip Sidney by people who know not a 
line of his poetry, and scarcely an event 
of his life, is wholesome and springs from 
the better parts of human nature. And 
so it is with Rupert Brooke. His truest 
fame will be with those who love his 
poetry, but the many spirits that will 
quicken at his name, knowing but vague- 
ly of a brief and fortunate life, a bril- 
liant personality, a poetic genius which 
they will not be curious to explore, a 
supreme sacrifice, will quicken worthily 
and to their own good. Always there will 
be the false gods of popular favor, the 
charlatans, the pandars, the crafty and 
unscrupulous flatterers of mob-senti- 
mentality, who betray their consciences 
daily for a little unsavory power. The 
people exalt without understanding 
them, blindly praising, as it were, their 
own baser instincts. But, blindly too 
perhaps, the people will also desire 
and from time to time discover some ex- 
ternal symbol of the nobility that is in 
them also, patiently keeping the balance 
of the world. Such a symbol, clear, al- 
most spare, yet magnificently complete, 
is the radiant, perfectly poised story of 
Rupert Brooke. 


II. 


The development of Rupert Brooke’s 
poetic power was, it seems to me, unlike 
that of most poets. The early verse of 
men who afterwards prove their au- 
thenticity generally shows a great emo- 
tional force with little intellectual power 
of arrangement, and a weakly imitative 
craftsmanship. The emotion will com- 
monly be concerned, partly by person- 
ality and partly by acceptance from tra- 
dition, with what we may roughly call 
the more generous normal instincts of 
mankind, as a delight in the natural 
world, the lover’s worship, hatred of 
tyranny, the mere high spirits of young 
and happy limbs, sorrow for the passing 
of beauty. Of such things is the materi- 
al of most fine poetry, as it is of nearly 
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all futile -versifying, and £9 it is that early 
work frequently teiis us nothing of its 
writer’s future. We know that the ma- 
terial is there, but there is nothing to 
show whether or no there will ever be 
the art to shape it. But in Rupert 
Brooke’s beginnings, there is none of 
this. The volume of Poems published in 
1911, which contains work written as 
early as 1905, when he was eighteen, 
shows an art curiously personal, skillful, 
deliberate. It shows, too, an intellectual 
deftness altogether unexpected in so 
young a poet, and it shows finally, not 
always but often, an indifference to the 
normal material upon which poets good 
and bad are apt to work from the out- 
set, and in the shaping of which ulti- 
mately comes all poetry that is memor- 
able. Nearly every page is interesting 
on account of its art and intellectual 
deftness, qualities that we should not 
expect to be marked. But there are 
many pages where we do not get the 
real glow of poetry, and this because the 
content, it seems to me, often fails to 
satisfy the demands of poetry. It is 
true enough to say that it does not mat- 
ter what subject the poet may contem- 
plate, but there is an implied provision 
that the subject shall be one that grips 
his emotions, one, that is to say, that he 
perceives poetically. .It so happens that 
this capacity in subject-matter for stir- 
ring the emotion to poetic intensity is 
nearly always coincident with a sym- 
pathy with the common experience of 
the world. A poet may write in praise 
of his mistress as freshly today as if 
none had written before him, but, al- 
though we say that he may choose 
what theme he will, we could not re- 
spond to him if he told us in his song 
that, while he loved his lady and her 
beauty and his wooing was in all ways 
prosperous, the thing that he most de- 
sired was never to see her again. We 
should at once know that*the attitude 
was a piece of cold intellectuality, ‘that 
it was against poetry in substance. 
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In Rupert Brooke’s earliest work 
there is a strain of this intellectual cold- 
ness. It is difficult, indeed impossible, 
to say exactly what was its source. It 
may partly have been an immatureen- 
thusiasm for Donne’s poetry, partly a 
concession to University precocity, part- 
ly a natural instinct that was not yet 
colored by humanity and experience. 
To control sentiment was a determina- 
tion that never left him, but to control 
sentiment is not at all the same thing as 
being afraid of it, and at the beginning 
he was apt to be afraid. And he would 
often substitute for the natural emo- 
tions which most young poets experi- 
ence and cannot shape, an intellectual 
fancy that he cannot have felt with pas- 
sion, and shaped it with astonishing 
skill and attractiveness. Poetry cannot 
prosper on these terms; it must sit at the 
world’s fire, or perish. The most com- 
mon note that we find in his first book in 
illustration of my meaning is the pres- 
ence at love’s moment of the knowledge 
that women grow old and beauty fades. 
The reflection is true in fact, but it is 
not poetically true, and so, in its pres- 
ent shape, it is false. That is to say, we 
know that, although women do grow 
old, the lover in the delight of his mis- 
tress does not realize this, and that: the 
assertion that he does is not emotional 
passion of conviction but intellectual 
deliberation. Rupert Brooke goes one 
step further into danger; not only does 
he assert that the lover feels something 
that we know he does not feel, but— 
it is perhaps an equitable penalty for 
the first false step—he makes the real- 
ization of a fact that we know is not 
realized in the circumstances, a source of 
revulsion, when we know that if the 
lover felt at all about his mistress’s old 
age it would certainly be with peace and 
surety. It is only a detached intellectual 
attitude towards a thing fully percep- 
tible to passion alone, that can suffer the 
illusion that the lover’s mood is subject 
to these ‘external facts. To argue’that a 
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woman does really grow old and lose 
her younger beauty, and so may forego 
something of her power, is beside the 
point; the lover does not hear you, and 
it is the lover’s consciousness alone of 
which we are speaking. In poetic truth, 
which is the strictest truth, the woman, 
living in the young man’s mood, is 
adorable beyond chance, and if the 
young man says, ‘I worship you, but 
I know that you will grow old and fade, 
and that then I shall hate you,” we 
know that he is speaking not from his 
heart but from a nimble brain. 

We find, then, in a great many pages 
of this first book, an instrument that 
on so young lips is efficient and enchant- 
ing against almost all example, yet play- 
ing a tune that does not come wholly 
from the heart. Never, I think, has 
technique reached so great a perfection 
without corresponding authenticity of 
impulse. Only half a dozen times in the 
book do we get such phrases as ‘“‘rife 
with magic and movement,” or “‘ whirl- 
ing, blinding moil,” and even in the 
poems where most we feel the lack of 
emotional truth, there is a beauty of 
word that made the book full of the 
most exciting promise. Already, too, there 
was in certain poems assurance against the 
danger that this intellectual constraint 
might degenerate into virtuosity. In 
the song beginning 


‘‘Oh! Love!’’ they said, ‘‘is King of 
Kings,” 

the intellectual mood, even in the love 
traffic in which it has been most shy, is 
adjusting itself finely to the clear and 
common impulses of mankind, while in 
Dust, The Fish, The Hill, The Jolly Com- 
pany, Ambarvalia, Dining-Room Tea, 
and the lovely opening sonnet— 


Oh! Death will find me, long before I 
tire 
Of watching you... 


there is a movement, a perfect visual- 
zation of image and a clarity of in- 
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dividual thought, that mark him as be- 
ing of the great tradition, and endowed 
with the spontaneity that fellowship in 
that tradition implies. 

In the volume published after his 
death, Rupert Brooke seems to me to 
have passed into full and rich com- 
munion with the great normal life of 
the world. There are three poems, “ All 
suddenly the wind comes soft,” ‘The 
way that lovers use is this,” and Mary 
and Gabriel, that are just a little formal 
perhaps, by no means valueless, but 
touched with some literary memory at a 
moment when the poetic faculty was not 
as alert as usual. There are two poems: 
“There’s Wisdom in Women,” and 
‘*Love,” where the old detached and 
ironic mood that was once unreal re- 
turns not quite happily, and another 
“The Chilterns” in which it has been 
transmuted into a gracious and accept- 
able humor. Also there is a sonnet 
“Unfortunate” in which there is a 
reminiscence of the old mood, but it is 
now treated very reverently and with 
superb psychological insight. For the 
rest we have thrilling and adventurous 
beauty from beginning to end. There 
is no more tender landscape in English 
poetry than Grantchester, suffused as it 
is with a mood that never changes and 
yet passes between the wittiest laughter 
and the profoundest emotion with per- 
fect naturalness. The subject matter 
throughout the book no longer forces 
us to dissent or question. It has be- 
come wholly merged in the corporate 
art, and we accept it unhesitatingly as 
we accept the content of all splendid 
work. As in all really fine achievement 
in poetry, there is in his choice of form 
a glad acceptance and development of 
the traditions that have been slowly 
evolved through generations, and a 
perfect subjection of those forms to his 
own personality, until a sonnet becomes 
as definitely his own as if he had in- 
vented the external structure. We find, 
too, that the early constraint, even 
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though it led to a touch of falsity at the 
time, has not been without its uses. 
The common emotions of the world he 
has, after jealous waiting, truly dis- 
covered and won for himself, unstaled 
of the world’s usage. His passion is 
extraordinarily clean, burning among 
all simple things, clear, untroubled, 
ecstatic. Except in the two or three 
pages of which I have spoken, we find 
everywhere an almost fierce renuncia- 
tion of anything that would not stir 
the plain knitters in the sun, with an 
unwearying determination to translate 
all this common simple life into the 
most exact and stirring beauty. It is 
true that in one or two cases, notably 
Heaven, the image that he creates of this 
simplicity of passion is such as not to 
relate itself easily at first glance to the 
clear normal thought that is neverthe- 
less its basis if for a moment we consider 
its significance. When the poet elects 
to make brief intellectual holiday, so 
long as he does so in the terms of his 
own personality, we should do nothing 
but make holiday gladly with him. 
And we may well do so at intervals in a 
book that moves in the high conscious- 
ness of rare but natural poetic achieve- 
ment, alert with the freshness and 
daring of splendid youth, grave in that 
profoundest knowledge which is imag- 
ination; a book that will surely pass to 
vigorous immortality. 


III. 


The first time I saw Rupert Brooke 
was in the summer of 1912, a few 
months after his first volume had been 
published. The editor of Georgian 
Poetry, whose friendship with the poet 
will itself make a page in literary his- 
tory and who is to write the story of 
his friend’s life, had invited some of us 
to hear about his proposed anthology. 
There were then but a few moments in 
which Brooke and I could talk together, 
and all that I can remember is an im- 
pression of an extraordinarily alert 
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intelligence, finely equipped with both 
wit and penetrative power, and resolute- 
ly declining to use either for any super- 
ficial effect. I suppose no one of his 
years can ever have had in greater meas- 
ure the gifts that can be used to make 
easily swayed admiration gape, or 
greater temptations so to employ 
his qualities: and I am sure that no 
man has ever been more wholly indif- 
ferent to any such conquests. Humor 
he had in abundance, but of witty 
insincerity no trace. Never was a 
personality more finely balanced. It 
is this that I remember of him at that 
first meeting, this that I—and all his 
friends—found governing him and brac- 
ing his genius till the end. It has been 
said that he had a strain of self-con- 
sciousness about his personal charm 
and brilliance, that he was Ta little 
afraid lest that side of him should claim 
too much‘attention. To answer } the 
suggestion would be an impertinence. 
He was properly glad of his qualities; 
also, he was properly careless of them. 
The notion that any such matter ever 
occupied his mind for a moment can be 
nothing but ludicrous to those who 
knew him. 

After 1912 I saw him several times in 
London and in Birmingham. I find a 
letter shortly after I had first met him, 
sending me his book, another in Novem- 
ber speaking of it and some work of my 
own, and “feeling much excited” 
about the new repertory work in 
Birmingham. Nothing more till March 
1913, when he writes twice, arranging 
to come for the night, and asking for 
precise directions as to where he shall 
sit and how be dressed in the theatre. 
We sat up most of the night talking. 
In May he sends me a play, and says 
he is just off to America for some 
months. Then, in the summer of 1914, 
he was back again, and we met in Lon- 
don after a vehement letter bidding me 
to a festivity in any clothes, which is 
to be immense fun, and if I haven’t a 
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bed he can find me a couch. Also he 
means to stay with us again in Bir- 
mingham next week, but he will have 
been to the dentist and will not be fit 
company for human beings. But he 
came, and I remember we exhausted 
the complete theory of drama in a tea- 
shop, went to a Promenade Concert 
afterwards, and again talked till morn- 
ing. Also he arranged to take Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Wilfrid Gibson, and my- 
self in a motor-car to some quiet place 
where we could discuss New Numbers, 
which was now being published. A 
few days later the project is written off 
as “‘I can’t get the car that week. My 
mother demands it on some nefarious 
political business. We must work out 
something for later.” The letter ends 
with a charming message to my. wife, 
who has been, he sees, “infinitely 
victorious’’ in some tennis undertaking. 

The something for later was never 
worked out. In the last week of July 
we lunched twice together in a Soho 
restaurant. War was threatening. If 
it broke, he must go; I think it was 
. said in so many words; it certainly was 
clear. He was still eager about his 
new fellowship work at Cambridge, but, 
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as one feels now, there was already in 
the eagerness the note of foreboding, 
calm indeed and wholly contented, 
that seemed to touch all his words 
thereafter till the end. I heard of him 
from time to time, then came a long 
and graphic letter after the fall of Ant- 
werp, at which he was present with the 
Royal Naval Division. ‘‘There was 
some affair at Antwerp, I remember 

. a burning city, the din of can- 
nonades, a shattered railway-station, 
my sailors bivouacking in the gardens 
of a deserted chateau, refugees coming 
out of the darkness... .” Then, 
“not a bad time and place to die, Bel- 
gium, 1915.” We met once again. 
He was on sick leave, and I saw him 
for an hour in London. He talked of 
his new sonnets, just written, of Ant- 
werp, of the boredom of training, the 
great fellowship that comes in fighting. 
He expected to be in England for some 
weeks, and it was arranged that I 
should spend a day or two with him at 
Blandford. But he went to the Dar- 
danelles almost at once. On April 
23d I was in London. The news that 
came on that day was the most terrible 
that I have yet known. 

John Drinkwater. 
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IV.. 

Dick knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and went back into the bungalow 
to his unfinished letter. Reading it 
over again, he smiled to see how he 
had been ‘‘drawn’’ by the Report. He 
had written like a pedant. It was no 
good lecturing his son on the value of 
French. It might perhaps mean more 
application, but the work would be 
perfunctory. . Frank would call it a 
“‘grind,’’ and that was not what Dick 
wanted. The boy must go to France 
and find out things for himself. Mar- 


guerite’s brother at Pertuis had often 
asked for him; Pertuis perhaps might 


be his Avignon. Dick tore up the last 
sheet of his letter and wrote in a more 
matter-of-fact strain. 


I see your French is not up to the 
mark. As you will have to take it up 
at Sandhurst your best plan would be 
to go abroad. I have written to your 
uncle at Pertuis. He and your cousins 
wish you to go there. I am sure you will 
like them. Ask them to take you to 
Orange and Carpentras and Font de 
Vaucluse. See Nimes if you can. You 
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will have to change at Avignon; spend 
the night there. Put up at the Hotel 
Crillon; they will probably give you 
dinner in the courtyard. You will love 
exploring the old place. I wish I could 
be with you. Provence was your moth- 
er’s country. I have told M. de la Hun- 
audaye not to let your cousins speak 
English to you. You must try to pick 
up a better accent than I had. Your 
mother used to vow I called a horsea 
“‘chevvle,” and a ‘‘cerf’”’ a ‘‘serf,’’ and 
that I said I had ‘‘ beaucoup de femmes”’ 
when I mean ‘‘beaucoup du faim ”’ In- 
stead of tipping the verger at St. Did- 
ier I put a franc in the ‘“‘trone pour la 
Vierge.’”’ If you make them laugh half as 
much as I did it will not be a dull house. 


It was to Pertuis that Marguerite 
and her mother had been going, when 
Dick walked into their quiet lives as 
the savior of the shorn Megasthene. 
After the deposition they took him in 
charge; he was as much one of them as 
the devoted hound himself. At Nimes 
and Orange and Carpentras and Font 
de Vaucluse he had spent four of the 


happiest days of his life. To Mar- 
guerite the interlude was the most 
delightful little piece of comedy. She 
made him talk French; he quite dis- 
pelled her idea of the phlegmatic English- 
man. But they had more in common 


than their high spirits. She was at- 
tracted by his naif and undiscriminating 
reverence for her country. The revela- 
tion which had come to him in a single 
day had flickered before her since she 
was a child. Marguerite loved history; 
the poetry of old France was in her 
blood. But it was Roman Gaul which 
filled her imagination at the moment. 
She had been learning English, she 
explained, that she might read ‘‘your 
hard, cold Gibbon.’’ Marguerite would 
be watching the bright legions of Ti- 
berius as they filed through the Arc de 
Triomphe at Orange, or the Carthagin- 
ian boy dancing in the amphitheatre of 
Nimes, while Dick peopled the streets 
with his Jules Tournebroches and his 
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Jerome Coignards, phantoms evoked 
from the Rotisserie de la Reine Pedau- 
que, not without pains and mystifica- 
tion, in the half-hour before sleep. 

The warmth and color of these old 
cities gave him his first picture of 
France, a vague and delicious mystery, a 
glimpse of something beautiful and 
remote which he carried away with him 
into the East. It was like a garden 
in closed walls which he hoped one day 
to enter, a dream garden into which he 
could peep for a moment when the 
wicket was left ajar. Or he would 
climb up by the ivy roots and peer 
over the wall. He never saw the same 
scene—that was half the charm of it— 
and the wall itself would differ from 
day to day. Sometimes it was weath- 
ered and machicolated; sometimes new 
and trim and overgrown with wistaria 
and roses, a screen for intrigue; and 
then again it would be a broad sun- 
steeped rampart on to which he could 
climb easily and lie and bask in the 
wild lavender as in the Fort of St. 
Andre looking down on the Rhone. 
But then France would recede. It was 
easier to conjure up Marguerite’s 
legionaries, or the retiarius flinging his 
net. If he were ever to find the key to 
his enchanted garden he believed it 
would be in some medieval city like 
Avignon, where the old world still 
lingers on in a present that has not laid 
aside its past. 

No wonder Dick was mystified in 
his quest for the body and spirit of 
France, a body which has immolated 
itself so often that the spirit might sur- 
vive, which has gone down so low into 
death that it might throw off corruption. 
In Cachar he spelled through the little 
library he had bought at Avignon, 
looking to these authors for a clearer 
vision. The result was a picture con- 
fused and contradictory, though he 
kept his faith in the ultimate destinies 
of the land of which Marguerite had 
become the embodied spirit. 
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He had not been on his plantation two 
years when a legacy offered him the 
chance of a new kind of life. It was a 
contract for timber with a railway in 
the north of India. The work took 
him into the forests of the Upper Sutlej 
under the snows of Raldang and Kailas. 
He bought his pines and deodars as 
they stood, had them felled and cut, 
and sent the logs and sleepers swinging 
down the river through Bussahr into 
the plains of the Punjab. All day he 
was out in the sun or the rain, and in 
the evenings he read. He led two 
lives, and each of them gave zest to the 
other. He would come back happily 
tired from the great massed forest into 
France. Sometimes it would be Paris, 
but more often a quiet backwater of 
the provinces, some old city that bears 
the mark of the past. He was at- 
tracted by the rustic life, the super- 
stitions, the festivals, the beautiful 
faith which he envied and could not 
possess. A description of the peaceful 
interior of a church made him think of 
the Penitente Blanche, and this would 
call up other images—a Breton Pardon, 
the virtuous trespass of the daughter 
of the broyeur de lin, a sailor kneeling 
with his votive ship before an altar in 
Notre Dame de la Barque, or Felicite, 
that coeur simple, with the parrot 
whose identity became merged with 
Le Saint Esprit. 

It was in the forest by the Sutlej 
that he taught himself French. He 
knew more words than many French- 
men, but it was French learned by the 
eye. He could not speak it or follow 
it when spoken. Through these book- 
ish associations words often became 
familiar to him in their literary or 
figurative sense before he knew their 
simpler meaning, so that years after- 
wards, when he went into a village 
charcuterie to buy a slice of ham, he 
had to delve into his memory until the 
suggestion came to him from une 
tranche de la vie. He was naively 
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mystifiable; quite simple words had a 
fascination for him. The ordinary 
cow took on a more sweet and medi- 
tative personality as a vache; he never 
forgot the day when he first heard a 
peasant woman call a sheep a brebis. 

He had some foretaste of this which 
made his chase of associations good 
hunting. He enjoyed those nights 
with his books the more because he saw 
himself in places in which he would 
hear the phrases used that he had dis- 
interred so curiously and perhaps use 
them himself. It would always be in the 
happiest scenes, at the fair at Tarbes 
when the streets were gay with the 
costumes of Pyrenean peasants, or on 
the corkscrew stair at Blois, or in An- 
gouleme, that ancient city of peace. 
And Marguerite would be always by 
his side, ready to laugh at his mistakes. 
He loved to hear her laugh, and when 
she laughed at him her voice was 
sweetest, and her eyes. But he dared 
not hope too much. 

V. 


He heard sometimes from the Peni- 
tente Blanche. She hoped he would 
stay with them at Pertuis on his way 
home through France. Marguerite 
would add a friendly postscript. 


Megasthene sends you his love; his 


coat hasgrown. . . .Wewereat Avignon 
last week and went to see the house in 
the Rue du Petit Pommier; the street 
was empty, the shutters closed. ... 
Like Petrarch, I have climbed the 
Mont Ventoux. ... They found a 
bone of one of Hannibal’s elephants last 


-week at a village near Beaucaire. .. . 


Did I tell you that there is a Roman 
milestone in our garden? 


Marguerite’s visit to Tarascon lent 
a new charm to Daudet. Dick read 
nothing but the ‘“Letres demon Moulin,’’ 
“‘Tartarin,’’? and ‘‘Numa Roumestan’’ 
for a week. He asked her to write to 
him about books. 


‘You ask me what to read,’’ she re- 
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plied this time in English. ‘‘ You know 
I adore the history. I have been read- 
ing Lamartine’s ‘Life of Jeanne D’Are,’ 
and Vallet de Virevelli, and Quicherat, 
all the books I can collect about La 
Pucelle. It was in her that burned the 
soul of France. Oh your English god- 
dems! ... Mother and I think of 
making a pilgrimage to Domremy and 
Rheims and Orleans and Rouen—but 
perhaps we will leave out Domremy. 
I do not think I could bear our poor 
wounded Lorraine. I should like to set 
up a statue at Rouen to the good monk 
Isambert de la Pierre, who alone was 
kind to the Maid. ... ” 


It was Marguerite who told him of 
Michelet’s picture of France in that 
wonderful Third Book of his History— 
a picture that made him feel as if he 
were a hawk and France a field spread 
out under his eyes so that he could see 
the color of the pasture, the mountains, 
the forest, the harvest, and look down 
on each city and know the virtue of it, 
why such a soil should produce such a 
crop .of men, what each artery brought 
to the center and why it must needs 
bring that particular thing. It all lay 
open to him from the low tufted oaks 
of the Ardennes and the pines of the 
Jura to the vineclad hills of Burgundy 
and the huge crenelated rampart of the 
Pyrenees. France had never seemed 
so great, its resources so rich, varied, 
and inexhaustible. 

But Michelet dispelled any illusions 
he might have about the Middle Ages. 
In its suggestiveness the History was 
another Avignon. Still the rationalized 
Dick kept the first idyl unspoiled. Truth 
in its poetic sense can live beside the 
prose of fact. For glamour he had 
Gautier, but was interested rather 
than carried away by his erudite 
romanticism with its charm a little 
spoiled by pedantry. Such far-away 
fantasies seemed better told without 
any machinery at all. One needs 
Prince Hassan’s carpet to sup with 
Arria Marcella or King Candaules, and 
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Gautier’s was a conveyance which 
creaked and groaned as he stepped into 
it, and the conductor was at his elbow 
all the way. 

Marguerite did not like Gautier. 
There was nothing morbid in her, no 
vague sentimentality in her feeling for 
old times. Patrician as she was, she - 
knew too well what democracy had done 
for her country. Also, like Dick, she 
preferred Flaubert’s naturalism or the 
kindly ironic detachment of Anatole 
France. 

Dick was, if anything, more intrigued 
with the France of the present. It was 
equally remote. M. Bergeret was as 
mysterious as Abelard or the thirteenth- 
century Count of Toulouse: the mind of 
the politician who ‘‘chased’’ the nuns as 
inscrutable as the heart of the Grand 
Lama. Modern French history held 
more of mystery than medieval. Dick 
discovered a country where the name of 
God is banned by government, where 
despotism parades in the cloak of liberty 
and the people entrust their destinies to 
political adventurers, often drawn from 
a class which the majority holds in 
contempt. Why, then, elect them? 
Marguerite told him that the real people, 
the bedrock of France, cared nothing 
for politics; they were indifferent to 
forms of government. How, then, did 
they exist as a nation, in the van of 
nations? What were the hidden springs 
of life? Dick pondered over Michelet’s 
epigram, ‘‘France is a person,’’ but he 
could not conceive the embodiment of a 
spirit so mobile, so fickle and stable, 
sober and passionate, frivolous and 
fanatical at the same time, a body “‘half 
corrupt of sin—angel and wanton.”’ 
Marguerite helped him better in his 
reading of the genius of the people. 
She explained that foreigners could not 
understand France because nothing that 
is conspicuous there is representative. 
An English friend who had spent most of 
his life in the country had told her that 
neither among journalists nor politicians 
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nor in the fashionable life of Paris, will a 
stranger find any clue to the character 
of the nation. The true life of the 
people is apart from these—rather, 
antagonistic. France survives in spite 
of them. 

Marguerite inspired him with her 
faith in a regenerate France, a France 
resilient. The cloud of pessimism and 
indifference was lifting. The new race 
would lavish itself for her freely. The 
old wounds would be healed. The 
Rhine would wash her Eastern frontiers 
again. It was not hate that Mar- 
guerite felt for the invaders who had 
soiled and mutilated the beautiful body 
of France and destroyed her spirit for 
a generation. It was rather a gentle 
and pious determination to destroy, a 
saint’s abhorrence of evil. It was 


through her vision that Dick came to 
see France as a person, the ‘“wanton’’ 
in her submerged, the ‘‘angel’’ apparent: 


The shape of glad array, 
The nervous hands, the front of steel, 
The clarion tongue, the proud, bold 
face. 


Was the poet thinking of Jeanne 
D’Are, he wondered? She had been 
sweet and gentle and compassionate, 
‘of a dove-like gentleness even when she 
was transfigured for the sword. Mar- 
guerite worshiped the Maid. She 
was of the same fine clay, in which fire 
sleeps. Dick thought of her as she 
stood in the doorway of the Rue du 
Petit Pommier, so slight and yet so 
strong and unafraid. He believed that 
hers was the kind of gentleness that 
could inspire a crusade. 


VI. 


It was on the broad back of a Breton 
road that he next saw Marguerite— 
outlined against the sky. It had been a 
hot summer in Provence, and Dick had 
found a telegram at Marseilles telling 
him that the De la Hunaudayes had 
gone north and asking him to join 
them at Dinan. She stood on the crest 
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of the road, leaning against the wind. 
Marguerite could look reposeful in a 
gale. Dick saw her from the bottom of 
the hill. He jumped out of the car- 
riage. As he strode to meet her another 
familiar form emerged by her side. It 
was Megasthene. The old hound 
limped forward and put a cold nose in 
his hand. 

‘He remembers you,” she said with a 
sweet smile as she gave him her hand. 
“He does not quickly make new 
friends.” 

She spoke a pretty broken English. 

“Mother has tea ready. You must 
be tired and famished. Here is our 
nid, but we are not often in it.” 

She led him through a gate by a 
border of dahlias to an ivied porch. 
Madame brightened at the sight of him. 
She was grayer, but age had heightened 
her old-world charm. In features, he 
thought, she had grown more like 
Marguerite, who had changed little 
in seven years save that one was more 
conscious of a vivacity underlying her 
repose, a latent animation that gave one 
a happy suspicion of ambush. She 
was no longer so pensive as La Jeune 
Fille. 

After tea they went out into the 
garden. Dick wasaboy again. Every- 
thing delighted him. He could hardly 
believe in the fulfilment of so many 
dreams. France gave him back so 
much of the English memories which 
had been mixed up with his home- 
sickness in those five solitary years in 
the Himalayas. Little things which 
he had almost’ forgotten presented 
themselves again—tufts of blue suc- 
cory by the roadside, toadflax and 
valerian on the garden wall. He told 
them how excited he had been when he 
found a patch of white clover in the 
Zoological Gardens at Marseilles. He 
felt like ‘‘doing puja’’ to it, he said: 
‘‘that is, making my devotions.” He 
wanted a Druid. He felt that there 
ought to be some rite for home-coming 
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exiles, paid to the soil, a sort of thanks- 
giving like the hymn chanted by the 
Massilian mariners at Port Vedrines 
when they sailed into the harbor at 
dawn and saluted the temple of the 
Pyrenean Venus. He gazed in rapture 
at a sleek, red, unhumped cow in the 
lane over the hedge, and a cart-horse 
with dappled quarters and huge hairy 
feet—amazing to look upon. In pro- 
claiming the peculiar and unrecognized 
virtue of these common things he found 
a vent for his joy in being with Mar- 
guerite again. Madame smiled at his 
enthusiasm; she was warmed by his 
infectious youth. Marguerite was sur- 
prised that he knew the French words 
for everything. And yet how droll his 
French was when he tried to speak 
connectedly, and his accent no better 
than it had been at Avignon. 

There was a beech in a corner of the 
garden so graceful and fanciful in design 
that Dick felt the branches were roofed 
for elves, and the floor beneath swept 


for their dancing. He climbed it and 
looked down on Dinan, and saw in its 
towers and walls and elm trees and 
jumbled streets his dream of an old 
French city materialized. He called 
to Marguerite to come up. She pleaded 
her frock. He urged. They com- 


promised. If she would not come up, 
she must take him down—down the hill 
to the river and up again by that cork- 
screw alley to the church. Marguerite 
consented. They would have time to 
explore the town before dinner; she 
would be his guide. 

“Take him by the Rue de Jerzual,”’ 
madame ealled after them. ‘‘What a 
pity the lilac is over!” 

Dick remembered having heard some 
one speak of Dinan in lilac-time, but 
high summer with Marguerite was 
good enough. Instead of lilac and 
apple-blossom, the lucerene and clover 
were in full bloom, the fruit was ripening 
in the orchards, and the fields of white 
sarrasin lay on the hillside like sheets 
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of snow.. A friendly sun shed its beams 
on them. Every day they went farther 
afield. Marguerite was searching for 
old Breton furniture, beds and panels, 
bahuts and armoires, and carved saints, 
relics of churches despoiled in the 
Revolution. They ransacked Cahurel’s 
street of shops in Dinan, but one find 
unearthed in an old inn or some remote 
farmhouse by the sea was worth all the 
treasures of the ‘‘Maisons des Anti- 
quites.” It was at Plessix Balisson, 
in a tumble-down shed used for a cider 
press, that Marguerite came upon her 
greatest prize, a carved refectory table 
with worm-eaten cross-pieces con- 
necting the legs and trestles which must 
have been as old as Tudwal. But Dick 
capped this when he tore away the grass 
and nettles from the foot of an old 
cattle-trough at St. Bridget and dis- 
covered in it a battered granite font 
supported by caryatids. As he peeled 
the moss from their faces they leered 
at him like Ganesh or Hanuman with a 
malice worth all the grimaces of the 
Hindu Pantheon. Marguerite said that 
he ought to be decorated. 

Those were golden days. They would 
be away from Dinan sometimes two or 
three nights at a time. Madame was 
not an exacting chaperon; she loved 
Dick like a son. Often she would sit 
reading in the inn where they were 
staying while he and Marguerite ex- 
plored the country, or she would spend 
an hour or two in a church or visiting 
the fisher-folk. She and Marguerite 
had a wonderful way of getting into 
touch with these people; it was delight- 
ful to go into a cottage with them and 
listen to some old lady in a butterfly 
coif and sabots pouring out her history. 
Once they went to a Pardon at Minnihi 
and another day to a Benediction of the 
Sea at Concarneau. But the most 
golden day of all was Marguerite’s 
birthday, when they walked across the 
sands to St. Cast. They started at 
daybreak, when it was low tide, from 
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St. Jacut-de-la-Mer and walked with 
bare. feet, carrying their boots. At 
first Marguerite wanted to carry her 
own, and would not yield until Dick 
put one of hers into one of his and she 
laughed at his resourcefulness. When 
they were under the cliffs on the St. 
Bridget side they came on a deep unex- 
pected channel. Dick explored up and 
down, but the water was almost up to 
his waist. The tide had begun to come 
in and there was nothing for it but that 
he should carry Marguerite pick-a-back 
across. They emerged, drenched and 
happy, in a bed of blue sea holly on the 
yellow sands. Here, behind two rocks, 
hidden from each other but within call 
they dried their wet clothes in the sun. 
Dick was afraid that Marguerite would 
have to go straight back by the bridge 
at Guildo. 

*““We'd better go home,’ he ealled to 
her; ‘‘you will catch a chill.” But to 
his relief he found she was as eager to 
see the adventure through as he. 

“Let us go to the farm,” she called 
from behind her cover. “We can 
finish drying there.” 

Dick wondered how so soft a voice 
could carry so far and be so clear. 
Like a ring-dove in a forest glade, he 
thought, and gave a shout of delighted 
approval. 

They ran up the hill to the farm in the 
elms. Inside the raftered kitchen a 
bright fire was burning. The patronne 
heaped on more logs for them. The 
pleasant smell of hot tweed as the steam 
rose from Marguerite’s skirt soon re- 
assured Dick. The day would be their 
very own; he had never been so near 
her; the homely intimacy of the adven- 
ture opened new approaches. While 
they dried in front of the blaze, they 
warmed themselves inwardly with boil- 
ing coffee and milk. Marguerite laugh- 
ed at Dick’s anxiety for her. She laid 
her hand on his to show that she was 
not chilled. It was as warm as his 
heart. 
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The patronne came and went, a 
bustling, kindly woman. She offered 
them eggs and cider and pears, but it 
was the old oak furniture that Mar- 
guerite eyed covetously. She pointed 
to the great pew-like bed in the wall into 
which the Breton climbs and rests with 
head and feet hidden, smothered in 
bolsters. ‘‘Walnut,” she said. ‘‘I wish 
I dare bid for it,”’ and then smiled at the 
thought of the good Celestine at Per- 
tuis and the wry face she would make if 
she were asked to clamber into the 
cavernous affair. ‘‘There is nowhere 


one could put it,” she concluded sadly. 
It was in the farmyard outside that 
Dick found the ghoulish font, and 
bought it for a piece of gold and the 
price of a new cattle-trough, and gave 
it to Marguerite for a birthday present. 


VII. 


The sun was high when they started 
for St. Cast, and a lark was singing. 
They walked an hour by the coast- 
guard’s path through fields of clover and 
sarrasin, purple fields of clover and 
white fields of sarrasin in rows side by 
side, all islanded with dainty apple 
trees like the garden of the Hesperides, 
and nothing but a thin hedge of gorse 
between them and the sea. And be- 
yond the dip on the far horizon the 
blue Atlantic, a misty, pearly blue, the 
light blue of the wild flax blossom. 
And when they were tired they would 
sit down on a fragrant bed of thyme 
and marjoram, and Dick would smoke 
his pipe and Marguerite would ask him 
about his forest. 

He told her how her letters were 
brought to him through the jungle by 
a dak-runner with a staff of jingling 
bells to frighten away the bears, and 
how his hut had hung a thousand feet 
above the Sutlej and whenever he woke 
up at night and heard the perpetual 
rhythmic burden of the stream with 
its incessant undersong he thought 
of the sound of the rivulets and water- 
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mills of TIle-sur-la-Sorque, which she 
had thought so musical on the way to 
Carpentras, or the gentler music of the 
Fountain of Vaucluse. And he wanted 
to tell her why he had spent half his 
days in the Himalayas and half dreaming 
in France, and what France had meant 
to him all these years and why it had 
meant so much, but he forbore, 
feeling that it would be easier on the 
way home, when the lights were softer 
and the moon rose out of the sea like 
mother-of-pearl. He was full of hope. 

And then, after dejeuner at St. Cast, 
the inconceivable thing happened. They 
quarreled. 

It was all about a ridiculous monu- 
ment in memory of the defeat of the 
English, Le levrier de Bretagne ter- 
rassant le leopard d’Angleterre. Dick 
had the audacity to laugh at it, and to 
speak of the French victory as if it had 
been the repulse of a small raid—one 
of Pitt’s adventures. It was tactless 


of him, but this Breton greyhound was 


so very. French. It stood for the weak- 
ness which endears French people the 
more to Englishmen who are in sym- 
pathy with them, the little touch of 
theatricality, of dressing up and 
acting a part, the way they have of 
looking at themselves when they are 
doing anything, whereas the English- 
man simply does the thing and does not 
think about himself at all, or so Dick 
fondly believed in his still unchastened 
insularity. He did not tell Marguerite 
so; she divined it in his laugh. 

How little he knew her yet! He had 
spoken in raillery and hoped to draw 
some light badinage from her, one of 
her dainty flashes of wit. But her 
anger was a spark struck from steel. 
She was so angry that she wished to hurt 
his English pride. For Dick had pro- 
faned a shrine, her image of the honor 
of France. There was no place here 
for proportion or discriminating values. 
She worshiped blindly; the least 
suspicion of a jest was sacrilege. 
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Dick tried to laugh away his offense. 
He even forbore to defend ‘‘ England’s 
mercenary army,” but his humility did 
not appease her. She would not 
forgive him until she had taught him to 
readjust certain perverse notions of 
history from Agincourt, where the heavy 
chivalry of France were morassed and 
shot down by English archers hidden in 
a wood, to Waterloo, where with the 
help of allies England had overcome 
the worn remnants of Napoleon’s 
great army, “‘the last levy of France.” 
Marguerite quoted ‘‘a beardless legion 
barely withdrawn from the lycees and 
their mother’s kisses.”’ 

Dick admitted that England had not 
fought single-handed. ‘I have read 
your histories. They have too much— 
what is the word?—self-righteousness— 
sanctimony. It was always so. Even 
Henry V said it was not he, but God, 
who punished the wicked Frenchmen.” 

Dick smiled. ‘I am afraid we are 
humbugs,”’ he said. 

She did not spare him. ‘‘ You should 
not laugh at our levrier. You have your 
rich colonies which you call ‘“‘the white 
man’s burden.” We were fighting Fred- 
erick the Great when you took India 
from us. It was then the English 
leopard was terrasse at St. Cast.” 

“Oh, please! Have mercy,” Dick 
said putting his hands to his ears with 
a parody of abjectness. ‘It is I that 
am terrasse! You make me feel like 
one of those miserable ‘goddems.’ ” 

Marguerite was softened, but she did 
not smile. 

“T am afraid you are going to say 
something about Joan of Arc,” he went on. 
‘‘Spare me, please! I couldn’t bear it!” 

He looked at the light on the gorse. 
A lark was singing still. The bees 
were humming in the clover. The 
sea was as blue; earth was as lovely, as 
wher they left St. Bridget. And Mar- 
guerite was lovelier. She looked like 
the Maid who took up arms for the pity 
that was in the realm of France. 
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‘*You look like La Pucelle,’’ he said. 
‘‘Please forgive me. You know that 
today the English are with France. 
They would fight for you. Besides, 
Agincourt and Waterloo were so long 
ago.” 

‘“*Yes, I understand. You wish to be 
polite and to say kind things; but I can’t 
help feeling hurt when I read your 
English books, and I believe you think 
the same. They all talk of France 
as if she were a monster who devours 
her young. You boast that you have 
no revolutions. It is always com- 
promise, comfort, safety, as if there 
were nothing worth shedding blood for. 
But is there no nobility in a people 
who give their lives freely for an ideal? 
It is better to destroy what is rotten 
and to begin building again.” 

They had left St. Cast and the 
levrier far behind, and were halfway 
back to St. Bridget, when a sudden 
heavy shower drove them into a coast- 
guard’s shelter They sat down side 
by side on the warm bracken bed that 
half filled the hut. All Marguerite’s 
resentment was gone. ‘‘You will for- 
give me,” she said. “I have been 
unjust. You did not know I could be 
so angry?” And she smiled sweetly 
at him. Then she spoke of her hopes 
for France, and her faith in the recovery 
of Lorraine—‘‘the Maid’s country.” 
France would live; her wounds would 
be healed by virtue of the indestructible 
spirit that was in her. She believed in 
the heroism of the new generation. 
‘*All the corruption that you see is on 
the surface—scum only.” 


Et moi, tout le long de jour 
Je reve revanche. 


It was the sadness and yearning in 
her voice that gave Dick courage. 
There was the same look in her eyes 
which he had seen when she lost 
Megasthene; only these were real tears. 
He hated the ravagers of France. He 
hoped that the day might come soon, 


France. 


so that he might fight for her dear 
country. He took both her hands in 
his and drew her to him. She turned 
away her face. The sunbeams falling 
through the gorse thatch played on her 
hair, weaving an aureole. For a mo- 
ment the current of life stood still. 
Dick was spellbound like a saint at a 
glimpse of the eternal vision. Then, 
carried away by the full tide, he drew 
her nearer to him. When he spoke her 
name she turned to him with a quick 
impulse and gave him her lips. 

The shower had passed. The sun 
drew them out of the hut. A double 
rainbow spanned the horizon in the 
East. The two shafts of the inner are 
rested in the sea and were reflected 
through the water on the golden sands. 
They watched it slowly float away 
over the Island of Ebihan towards St. 
Briac, and they were silent as if it were 
a part of some beautiful rite. Dick felt 
a little chill of melancholy, a shadow 
of impermanence, against which his 
faith rebelled. Marguerite divined his 
sadness, or perhaps she saw the shadows 
too. 

“Tt has gone,” she said, ‘‘melted 
away. But it is not lost. Things 
endure, my dear Dick, especially beau- 
tiful things.” 

“‘You mean we endure?—our one- 
ness, our belonging to each other, what- 
ever happens? You believe it, Mar- 
guerite?”’ 

“Yes, Dick. Forever and always. 
I do not believe it; I know it. The 
good God does not give to take away.” 

They watched the sun sink over St. 
Cast, and saw the little clocher and the 
windmill on the hill, with its naked 
sails like antenns, become clear and 
black against the evening glow. The 
lights came out one by one across the 
bay. The flare of Cap Frehel cast its 
red rays into the sky. Time stood still. 
There was no before or after. 

The picture dissolved. The double 
burden of the Sutlej straining through 
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the gorge underneath woke Dick to 
realities. He turned into the hut to 
finish his letter. He had great belief 
in Pertuis. 

“‘French—frivolous.” The irony of 
it had touched him as if the kin of 
Jeanne D’Are had been renegade. 
But that was absurd. Frank was just 
the happy, healthy animal he had been 
himself when Froggy used to say, 
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‘**You Cooning-hum, do me fotty lines.”’ 

Marguerite’s clear faith had come to 
be the one star in Dick’s night. ‘Things 
endure, my dear Dick, especially beau- 
tiful things.’’ Dick believed it, and he 
believed that Marguerite’s son would 
break a lance for her some day, fight 
for her if needs be in real earnest, strike 
at the spoilers of France, meet their iron 
with a finer steel. 

Edmund Candler. 





RUSSIA’S INITIAL VICTORY. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


Any one visiting Russia after a year 
of the war, and able to compare the 
conditions as he sees them there today 
with those that obtained during pre- 
vious decades, must quickly have be- 
come aware of three very striking 
changes. In the first place, he would 
notice that an intensely passionate love 
of country—a deep and tender feeling 
for Russia—has developed, which tends 
to take precedence of all other loyalties, 
and become the ultimate test of all 
activities. In the second place, he 
would realize how the will of the people 
was rapidly becoming the determining 
factor in Russian politics, and how the 
Duma, as expressing this, had secured 
for itself a growing and lasting place 
in their affections. And finally, he 
could not fail to observe the remark- 
able results following the prohibition of 
vodka. Of the last, some were easily 
calculable in advance; others were un- 
expected; yet others have not had time 
to develop, although there are hints of 
them. The views, moreover, of those 
who are opposed to the measure are 
very instructive, while even the un- 
toward results to date are interesting 
when subjected to examination. 

Although only one year has passed 
since the introduction of prohibition 
in Russia, enough has been achieved to 
show that the place of Nicholas II is 


secure in history. Or, as a village cor- 
respondent puts the matter in reply 
to an official inquiry: ‘‘Judging by the 
results of four months, it may be said 
with confidence that if temperance 
becomes inseparable from our Russian 
life, this prohibition manifesto will in 
its issue prove to be a very great reform, 
which can be compared only with those 
of Peter the Great.’”’ Nevertheless, it 
should not be forgotten that there had 
been a movement in this direction in 
various districts in Russia previous to 
the order of July 18th, 1914 (O.S.). 
Before the Government once again took 
over the spirit trade in 1894, all the 
village communes had the right to in- 
terdict the existence of the public- 
house. After the monopoly was re- 
established, this right was contested by 
the Government. ‘‘Nobody has the 
right,” said the Minister of Finance 
(Kokovtzeff) in effect in the second 
Duma, ‘‘to oppose this.’”” Many peas- 
ant communities protested. The Gov- 
ernment gave way, and in the end rec- 
ognized the right of the communes to 
shut up a public-house or refuse to have 
one set down amongst them. These 
things are cited to show that the move- 
ment had commenced amongst the 
people themselves. The Emperor, 
however, had a vision of his kingdom 
without vodka, and the sympathetic 
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confidence in his people that trusted 
them to support him. Accordingly, 
as the leader of one of the Duma parties 
put it to the writer, ‘‘while everybody 
thought that we were in for a long pre- 
paratory campaign, perhaps of a cen- 
tury, there was fortunately accom- 
plished a miracle. Like all miracles, it 
had in a measure to be prepared for; 
but Russia drinks no more.” 

“As the result of this prohibition,” 
said the Mayor of one of the capital 
cities, ‘‘we have quite a different sort 
of people.” And it was not difficult 
for him to substantiate the statement. 
On the day on which he made it (July 
7th) his principal prison, with five hun- 
dred cells, formerly ‘‘always filled to 
overflowing,” had thirty-seven occu- 
pants. His regular city hospitals have 
fourteen thousand beds. Not only 
were these always all occupied before 
prohibition, but they had to put in 
extra beds often to the number of two 
thousand. Since prohibition they have 
usually had, on an average, one thou- 
sand beds free. With the banishment 
of drink there had also been an improve- 
ment in the moral tone of the commun- 
ity. The suicide rate had dropped. 
Ordinarily it averaged two or three cases 
a day in summer, and in winter a little 
less. For some weeks past there had not 
been a case. Hooliganism had practical- 
ly disappeared. Of all these different 
types of result severe statistical evi- 
dence begins to accumulate, but we are 
dealing here mainly with general im- 
pressions. 

The evidence of large employers of 
labor is uniformly favorable to the good 
results of prohibition. One factory own- 
er employing four thousand hands said 
that the efficiency of his men had no- 
ticeably increased from ten to fifteen 
per cent. In his mills they were not 
working longer hours, as in some cases 


they are empowered to do, but they did- 


better work ir the same time. He also 
observed improvement in their dress 
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and a marked increase in self-respect. 
Another large employer also testified 
to the great improvement in the char- 
acter of his men’s work. His men now 
came regularly every day and did 
steady work. Formerly it might happen 
that a design in connection with some 
new machinery was shown to a man by 
the foreman late in the afternoon. The 
man went off and got drunk on the way: 
home; perhaps he stayed away for two 
days. When he returned he had for- 
gotten part of the explanation about 
the machinery and was afraid to ask. 
Consequently his work was imperfect- 
ly done. All that sort of thing had 
come to an end. He had not noticed 
any marked difference in the number of 
accidents and disablements, but for this 
reason. Ordinarily his was a ten- 
hour day. In the production of muni- 
tions, however, his men were allowed 
to work as much longer as they liked, 
and accidents tended to occur which 
were due to fatigue. He also stated that 
the relations between master and men 
had visibly improved since prohibition 
had been introduced. 

If now we pass to the country, we 
find the same general results. ‘In a 
little town that I know, one hundred 
versts from Moscow,”’ said a member 
of the Duma, ‘‘you cannot now find a 
man who does not work. The people 
used to close their outside shutters at 
night for fear they should be robbed; 
they do not do so now.”’ Look into the 
life of the people from any angle you 
please, and some expression of enhanced 
well-being meets you. The changes 
may not all be directly and solely due 
to prohibition, but in the new atmos- 
phere life has taken on a new form. As 
the published statement of an official 
correspondent puts it: ‘I simply can- 
not describe the good results, because 
with the shutting of the Government 
shops the people are as if they were 
born anew, or as if they were freed from 
servitude, as it was in 1861.” 
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Take a district town like Kinyeshma, 
the center for the agricultural district 
around. They show you that the av- 
erage monthly deposits in the twenty- 
three district Zemsky banks were 170,- 
000 roubles previous to the war; in 
July of last year they were 300,000 
roubles. In the Imperial Savings Bank 
in the same district there were on Au- 
gust 1st, 1914, 7,165,000 roubles; on 
July 1st of last year 7,941,000 roubles. 
You enter the large store for the 
sale of agricultural and other imple- 
ments, and find that while in 1913 they 
did 230,000 roubles’ worth of business, 
in 1914 the figure was 390,000 roubles. 
The remarkable contrast is increasingly 
apparent of villages never so rich and 
a Government, in recent times at any 
rate, never so poor. In the towns the 
economic advantages from prohibition 
are largely nullified by the increased 
prices due in part to lack of transport. 
Finally, you turn down another street 
into one of the police detention-houses. 
It has but a single occupant. The rec- 
ords for 1914 show that two hundred 
and twenty men and thirty-five women 
had been under detention there. For 
seven months of last year the figures 
were sixty-three men and five women, 
and five months of 1914 were temper- 
ance months. 

If now we widen the area of observa- 
tion and push our investigations in 
different directions, we are confronted 
with the same kind of result. For forty- 
three Governmental districts the 
Zemstvo insurance statistics show that 
while there were 7,436 outbreaks of 
fire, with damage estimated at 1,708,- 
158 roubles, 
months of the war, the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1913 gave 
13,216 outbreaks, with damage com- 
puted at 3,850,906 roubles. The Re- 
union (Industrial Insurance Company) 
makes the general statement that 
crime has diminished sixty-two per 
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during the first nine months of the war 
the number of cases had declined from 
four thousand to two thousand four 
hundred—i. e., thirty-six per cent. 
Within a sub-district near Moscow 
the cases for discipline in the factories 
had diminished between sixty and 
eighty per cent: absenteeism had di- 
minished by sixty per cent. In aprinted 
document by a member of the Extreme 
Right Party in the Duma, summarizing 
results in his district, he notes among 
points: ‘‘Great diminution of fires 
and of critical cases; peace and har- 
mony in families; no more insults from 
drunken people; public assemblies calm 
and reasonable; hardly any bribery 
registered now; labor more productive; 
the great sums which were spent be- 
fore on vodka—from ten to fifteen 
thousand roubles in each large village— 
now go to increase the well-being of the 
population; pauperism and vagabond- 
age have absolutely disappeared.” Pro- 
fessor Bekhteriev notices a general dim- 
inution in insanity, criminal cases, and 
prostitution. 

Of the more unlooked-for results— 
which, again, are not claimed as always 
wholly due to prohibition—one may be 
found in the statement of the Mayor of 
a Government capital, who said that 
before the war they could get mujiks 
(peasants) to do all sorts of jobs for 
thirty kopecks a day: now they had 
to pay them a rouble and a half. The 
mujiks did not require to work so hard 
as usual, because they had saved money 
as the result of prohibition, and their 
constitutional laziness tended to assert 
itself. The Russian peasant is not like 
the French peasant in his love of work; 
the Russian does not like to work long, 
asarule. Again, the well-being of the 
peasants has affected the food supply; 
articles like cultivated berries and eggs, 
and even meat, which he did not for- 
merly eat, have become dearer in price be- 
cause he and his children either feed on 
them themselves, or because he can 
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now afford to wait and watch the rising 
prices. Finally, the death-rate from 
drunkenness has risen since prohibition 
was introduced. This paradox finds its 
solution in the fact that dipsomaniacs 
have turned to methylated spirits and 
other fatal substitutes. 

It is not pretended that every Rus- 
sian is pleased with prohibition, but 
it can be said, so far as the evidence 
goes, that the great majority of the 
people are alive to the results, and 
that a majority, at any rate, con- 
sider that permanent prohibition of 
vodka is not merely possible but 
desirable. To any who knows, the com- 
plicated agony of the past months in 
Russia—up to July 1st, to illustrate by 
one aspect, it may be stated, that 715,- 
879 wounded were treated in, and passed 
through, the Moscow Red Cross in- 
stitutions alone—has called for an 
endurance whose moral source has been 
in large measure the consciousness, ad- 
mittedly in varying degrees in different 
individuals, that a serious issue was 
faced and met in the only possible 
manner. ‘“‘If it had not been for this 
decisive measure, my firm conviction 
is that our war would have already 
turned into a revolution, without speak- 


ing of our armies, that would never 
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have been able to carry out their gi- 
gantic retreat, keeping up through it 
all their wonderful spirit of reasoned 
self-sacrifice that has now become his- 
torical.” 

Many Russians will agree with these 
words of one of their distinguished di- 
plomatists. In Russia the Army and 
the nation are one, in a degree with 
which there is no comparison in Brit- 
ain, fused together in the fire of a com- 
mon sacrifice. One of our many nation- 
al self-deceptions of the day is that we 
have a choice of action in this matter; 
in reality we have none. For the his- 
tory of life, throughout the ages of its 
slow ascent, clearly shows that there 
have been recurrent periods of environ- 
mental stress during which the forms 
that survived were those which proved 
to have the requisite alertness and 
plasticity, enabling them to adapt them- 
selves to the changing environment. 
Today we find ourselves in such a time 
of stress, and it is only as we have the 
understanding and the courage to. ef- 
fect the changes which will produce 
more efficient adaptation that we can 
hope to maintain our position as a 
leading nation. Russia has had the 
vision, has acted, and confidently en- 
dures. And we? 





THE MURDER OF ARMENIA. 


Not the least service performed by 
Lord Bryce and Mr. Arnold Toynbee 
in their little pamphlet on ‘‘ Armenian 
Atrocities” (Hodder & Stoughton), is 
that they have told the truth in care- 
fully chosen words of moderation; that 
they have rejected all ‘‘coffee-house 
gossip’’ and unsubstantial rumor; that 
they have expressed themselves with 
almost as much detachment as if they 
were telling a tale of deeds done “‘long 
ago, and ill-done, too.” Any expres- 
sion of violence and deep anger, even of 


a desire for vengeance, is absent from 
this truthful and detached record of 
what is perhaps the most horrible story 
of the world. 

The tale is in each case the same. It 
comes from forty or fifty centers— 
populous towns, each linked by tel- 
egraph to Constantinople and Berlin. 
On a given date, all the male adult 
Christian population are led away from 
the city and massacred in some neigh- 
boring valley. In some cities as at 
Trebizond or some coast or river town, 
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the nuisance of shooting or hacking 
these populations to death is averted 
by taking them out to sea and sinking 
them there—a clean, expeditious job, 
whereby thousands can be destroyed in 
a few minutes. If that were all that 
were done—and this at the most is 
all that could be regarded as necessary 
by some Eastern conqueror or poten- 
tate of the Dark Age—a deed would 
have been accomplished, frightful but 
not unparalleled. But what followed 
s unprecedented—an action com- 
mitted not in the heat of battle or lust, 
or animated by fanatic religious fervor, 
but an action such as might be under- 
taken by skillful, efficient insects, who 
hated not or loved not, but just had 
chosen so. From every town the Chris- 
tian women and girls and old men and 
women were assembled in great com- 
panies. All their houses and household 
goods had already been seized by the 
Turks of the town. Under the charge 
of some of the lowest ruffians of each 
city, they were despatched to their 
allotted destination, some hundreds of 
miles away. These caravans traversed 
the mountains and burning desert, 
oppressed with hunger and thirst. 
Their tracks could be marked by those 
who fell out by the way, and were left 
to die. The girls had largely been 
trained at the German and American 
Mission Schools—some of the women in 
Europe—even in Germany. Many 
could speak European languages, and 
would have passed as Europeans. 
They were driven forward by the blows 
and whips of their intolerable escort. 
Many of them had had their clothes 
torn from them, and were toiling naked 
over the desert sands. Pregnant 
women gave birth to children on the 
way, and were driven forward with the 
rest, and died. At every village and 
town the prettiest girls were sold to the 
local Governors or rich Turks to do with 
them as they pleased, or for the brothels 
of Anatolia or Constantinople. At 
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night their escorts or the neighboring 
Kurds inflicted upon the remainder 
every element of bestiality or lust— 
under the sanction of the Governors, 
that ‘‘they could do with them what 
they pleased.”? We read of their arrival 
at various Turkish towns, but of no 
attempt of. the Turks to succor them, 
and of any attempt to do so by native 
Christians who remained being sternly 
forbidden. When all the young and 
pretty women had gone, their escorts, 
tired of the work, would kill the remain- 
der; literally, as in the Scriptural text, 
seeking the blessing that accompanies 
those who “taketh thy children and 


‘dasheth them against the stones.” 


Gradually, under the subjugation of 
this process, the very elements of hu- 
manity seem to have been beaten out 
of them. They had no men except the 
oldest, no priest to preach the religion 
which has sustained them against the 
Turk for five centuries. ‘‘Many began 
to doubt the existence of God,” says 
one witness. ‘‘Don’t you see what has 
happened? God has gone mad,’ was 
the ery of another. ‘The Armenians 
on their arrival in a Turkish town,” 
says one, “could not be recognized, as 
the result of their twelve days’ march. 
Even in this deplorable state, rapes 
and violent acts are of everyday oc- 
currence.”’ Some women carried poison 
with them, others picks and shovels 
to bury the dead. The later caravans 
on the road came upon the remains of 
the former, ‘‘women, husbands, and 
sons killed; old people and infants still 
alive, but in pitiful condition, having 
shouted their voices away.’ Those 
who were too weak to keep up were 
bayoneted and thrown into the river, 
“‘and their bodies floated down to the 
sea or lodged in the shallow river on 
rocks, where they remained for ten or 
twelve days and putrefied.’’ They were 
not allowed to sleep in the villages, but 
lay down outside. ‘‘Under cover of 
the night, indescribable deeds were 
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committed by the gendarmes, brigands, 
and villagers.”” The people found them- 
selves in the necessity of eating grass. 
When this particular party reached the 
Euphrates, ‘“‘the worst and most un- 
imaginable horrors were reserved for 
us. The mutilated bodies of women, 
- girls, and little children (those who had 
gone before) made everyone shudder. 
The brigands were doing all sorts of 
evil deeds to the women and girls that 
were with us, whose cries went up to 
heaven. All the remaining children 
under fifteen were flung into the river.”’ 
In other testimonies (these are, in the 
main, American Consuls, German or 
Swiss missionaries), ‘‘the caravans are 
exposed in front of the Government 
buildings in every town or village where 
they pass, in order that the Moslems 
may take their choice.” 

The journey’s end, as Mr. Toynbee 
remarks, is an exact copy of the scheme 
by which the Young Turks settled the 
problem of the pariah dogs of Con- 
stantinople. The survivors were finally 
deposited mainly at the ‘agricultural 
colonies”—one southeast of Aleppo, 
which was uninhabited, owing to the 
fever of the marshes: the other in the 
burning desert beyond Der-el-Zor, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. A visitor 
sees the first party herded through 
Aleppo (where the German Consul is 
all powerful), creatures scarcely human, 
and deposited in the swamps, where all 
perished. The remainder were driven 
on to Der-el-Zor, given up on the way 
to the Kurds and the Bedouin. A Swiss 
missionary, Fraulein Beatrice Rohner, 
describes from personal observation 
this last scene: ‘‘It was evident from 
their clothing that they had been well- 
to-do. . . . It was a daily occurrence 
for five or six children to die by the 
roadside. ‘Why do they not kill us at 
once?’ they cried to her. ‘For days we 
have had no water to drink, and our 
children are crying for water. At 
night the Arabs attack us; they steal 
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the clothes we have been able to get 
together; they carry away by force our 
girls, and outrage our women. If any 
of us are unable to walk, the convoy of 
gendarmes beat us. Some of our wom- 
en threw themselves down from the 
rocks into the Euphrates in order to 
save their honor—some of these with 
their infants in their arms.’”’ This evi- 
dence dates from months ago. Death 
by now has provided a merciful release. 

The remains of the: Armenian nation 
have fled into Trans-Caucasus, over the 
mountains, under every circumstance 
of cold and hunger; but with hope in- 
stead of utter despair for guiding star. 
Attempts are being made by American 
and English friends to succor them, 
but they are dying like flies from priva- 
tion and disease. More subscriptions 
for the Lord Mayor’s Fund might save 
a few. But over the greater part of 
Asia Minor ‘‘Delenda est Armenia” 
waves over the bones of a murdered na- 
tion. Christianity in the Eastis dead— 
and the certificate of its destruction can 
be truthfully given by the ‘Young 
Turks,”’ the ‘‘Committee of Union and 
Social Progress,’”’ when they welcome 
the German Emperor to the capital of 
his coveted ‘‘place in the sun.” 

What can be said of German com- 
plicity? This: (1) That from May to 
October, 1915, when the vast tragedy 
was being accomplished, there were 
German Consuls, all powerful, at every 
town, who could have telegraphed the 
facts to their Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and in an hour from there to 
Berlin; (2) that all demands made by 
the American Consuls to the German 
Consuls to appeal for stoppage dr ameli- 
oration of these horrors were re- 
fused; (3) that the record of the Bel- 
gian atrocities had been published a 
few months before, and that these 
atrocities differed in degree only, but not 
in kind, from the German; (4) that 
Enver Pasha had been educated at 
Berlin, decorated with German Orders, 
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and would undoubtedly have followed 
any advice given him by his Royal 
ally; and (5) that the Turks in Anatolia 
being incredibly stupid and unteach- 
able, the whole apparatus of trade, com- 
merce and culture had fallen into the 
hands of the Armenians, and the elim- 
ination of a million of them would leave 
a gap specially suited to the kind of 
German immigration which most feels 
the pressure of population at home, and 
most desires opportunity for expansion 
abroad. More than this at present 
we cannot say. 

But no German emigrants will go to 
a protected Anatolia. No German 
Empire will stretch from Berlin to 
Bagdad: and a bankrupt, decimated, 
limited race, bound in between secure 
boundaries, will learn, at length, that 
God exists, and His wheels grind exceed- 
ingly small. I remember following Mr. 
George Russell in resigning my position 
on the Balkan Committee when Enver 
and Talaat and other “Young Turks” 
were feted in London, and quoted glibly 
passages from Herbert Spencer and John 
Stuart Mill, and concealed successfully 
the eternal hatred and disdain, the 
eternal ferocity of the Turk. I am glad 
today that I was not deceived by that 
‘gang of ruffians,’’ as Lord Bryce calls 
them, who have successfully combined 
the vices of the East and the West. 
We cannot reverse this vast holocaust 
of misery and outrage which for six 
months has cried to Heaven for ven- 
geance and cried in vain. But we can 
swear an oath and keep it with an equal 
mind that the sword shall not be 
sheathed until Turkey-in-Asia is rent 
in pieces; that no Christian, or people of 
other race, shall henceforth be ruled by 
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the Turk; and that the Turks shall ob- 
tain no advantage—nor the Germans 
either—from the lands they have de- 
populated and the people they have 
destroyed. If that can be accomplished 
this war will not altogether be fought 
in vain, or our dead sacrificed without 
a purpose. We cannot forget our own 
past guiltiness in the matter. John 
Bright appealed to posterity for 
vindication against a cynical Par- 
liament and an absurd coalition 
in opposing the Crimean War. We 
were told later on by a Tory statesman 
that we had then put our money on the 
wrong horse. We had not put it ona 
“horse” at all, but on a ravening, half- 
maniacal wild beast, thirsting always 
for blood and outrage. A generation 
afterwards, J. R. Green saw England, 
under Disraeli, ‘‘ drifting into war—into 
war on the side of the Devil and in the 
cause of Hell.”? The result was the 
destruction of the San Stefano treaty 
and the substitution for it of the Treaty 
of Berlin—from which most of modern 
European tragedies, including this war, 
have directly arisen. Today, the ama- 
teur diplomatist blames Sir Edward 
Grey for not having made an alliance 
with Turkey instead of finding himself 
openly at war with her, and she the 
Kaiser’s friend. We can congratulate 
him and his people on that friendship: 
a live nation cemented to a corpse, for 
whose misdeeds he is responsible, and 
who, in the fullness of time, even per- 
haps through this desperate sortie to 
the East in which he is engaging, will 
drag him down into the same destruc- 
tion as she is destined inevitably to 
endure. 

C. F. G. Masterman. 





THE AUSTRALIAN. 
(‘The bravest thing God ever made.” —A British Offcer’s opinion.) 


The skies that arched his land were blue, 
His bush-born winds were warm and sweet 


And yet from earliest hours he knew 
The tides of victory and defeat; 
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From fierce floods thundering at his 
birth, 
From red droughts ravening while he 
played, 
He learned to fear no foes on earth— 
“The bravest thing God ever made!” 


The bugles of the Motherland 
Rang ceaselessly across the sea, 
To call him and his lean brown band 
To shape Imperial destiny; 
He went, by youth’s grave purpose 
willed, 
The goal unknown, the cost un- 
weighed, 
The promise of his blood fulfilled— 
‘The bravest thing God ever made!” 


Punch. 


Christmas in the Trenches. 


We know—it is our deathless pride!— 
The splendor of his first fierce blow; 
How, reckless, glorious, undenied, 
He stormed those steel-lined cliffs we 
know! 
And none who saw him scale the height 
Behind his reeking bayonet-blade 
Would rob him of his title-right— 
“The bravest thing God ever made!’’ 


Bravest, where half a world of men 

Are brave beyond all earth’s rewards, 
So stoutly none shall charge again 

Till the last breaking of the swords; 
Wounded or hale, won home from war, 

Or yonder by the Lone Pine laid, 
Give him his due for evermore— 

‘The bravest thing God ever made!’’ 


W. H. O. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE TRENCHES. 


This is a genuine document, written 
out for his nurse by a Scottish corporal 
who was wounded at Messines on 
December 26, 1914. It has not been 
edited at all, beyond a few corrections 
in punctuation. 

Xmas Eve in the trenches, and not 
too comfortable—pumps going night 
and day, but we could never bring our 
water-line to less than two feet; a 
small stream which flowed parallel 
and in front of our trench, and used our 
trench as an overflow, being the cause 
of most of our discomfort. 

It was almost dark, and being only 
one hundred yards away from the Ger- 
man trenches, and at night less than 
one hundred yards (advance), it was 
almost possible to. listen to conversa- 
tions in their trenches, and by raising 
the voice a very little above the usual 
we could make ourselves heard and 
understood. Very little sniping had 
been done by either side; we thought 
they were exceptionally quiet. 

We started singing carols and they 
applauded us—they sang and we 
replied. I don’t think we were so 


harmonious as the Germans—they had 
some fine voices amongst them. 

The stillness of the night and our 
mood (Xmas feeling) may have helped, 
but as the sound floated over the turnip 
field to our trench we were spellbound. 
We gave them three cheers (British 
ones) when they sang ‘‘God Save the 
King.” Quietness reigns again—what 
are they up to?—behind their trenches 
they had Chinese lanterns arranged 
at about ten yards interval; illumina- 
tions any other night, the glare of a 
lighted cigarette or the flash of a 
match, would have drawn our fire, but 
tonight no one sniped—it’s Xmas 
Eve. We heard it rumored that there 
had to be a truce, but nothing was 
given out to us officially—the order was 
as usual: ‘“‘Keep a sharp look-out.” 

Some one calling us from the enemy’s 
trenches ‘‘Komradd (comrade), Ong- 
leesh Komradd,” I answered him 
“Hello! Fritz” (we call them all Fritz). 
“Do you want any tobacco?” he asks. 
“Yes.” ‘Come half-ways”; we shout- 
ed back and forward until Old Fritz 
clambered out of the trench, and ac- 
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companied by three others of my sec- 
tion we went out to meet him. We 
were walking between the trenches. 
At any other time this would have been 
suicide; even to show your head above 
the parapet would have been fatal, 
but tonight we go unarmed (but a 
little shaky) out to meet our. enemies. 
“‘Make for the light,” he calls, and as 
we came nearer we saw he had his flash 
lamp in his hand putting it in and out to 
guide us. 

We shook hands, wished each other a 
Merry Xmas, and were soon conversing 
as if we had known each other for years. 
We were in front of their wire entangle- 
ments and surrounded by Germans— 
Fritz and I in the center talking, and 
Fritz occasionally translating to his 


friends what I was saying. We stood- 


inside the circle like street-corner 
orators. 

Soon most of our company (“A” 
Company), hearing that. I and some 
others had gone out, followed us; they 
call me ‘‘Fergie” in the regiment, and 


to find out where I was in the darkness 


they kept calling out ‘‘Fergie.’”’ The 
Germans, thinking that was an English 
greeting, answered ‘‘Fergie.”” What a 
sight—little groups of Germans and 
British extending almost the length 
of our front! Out of the darkness we 
could hear laughter and see lighted 
matches, a German lighting a Scotch- 
man’s cigarette and vice versa, exchang- 
ing cigarettes and souvenirs. Where 
‘they couldn’t talk the language they 
were making themselves understood by 
signs, and every one seemed to be 
getting on nicely. Here we were 
laughing and chatting to men whom 
only a few hours before we were trying 
to kill! 

I was surprised at the good English 
some of them had, especially Fritz; 
- and I asked him about it. He had been 
15 years in Edinburgh, and only left in 
August when called up. He knew our 
regiment, having been in Edinburgh 
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two years during the time it was there, 
and told me the name of the regiment 
that relieved us, also when we were 
relieved. How did he find that out? 
He wouldn’t tell me. We were work- 
ing four days in and four days out the 
trenches, and the coming in and going 
out were the most dangerous times we 
had. We were always having some 
one hit. I asked him how long he 
thought the war would last. He said 
it wouldn’t have lasted half so longif the 
Russians had still been beating the 
Austrians, but now that the Austrians 
were punishing the Russians he thought 
it would last four or five months longer 
(at that time, according to our Press, 
the Russians were capturing and slaugh- 
tering the Austrians in thousands). I 
tried to convince him on that point, but 
he produced a German paper for cor- 
roboration. I was sorry I hadn’t 
taken a copy of ‘‘Lloyd’s Weekly” 
which I had in the trench with me, for 
this paper was marked ‘Military 
Press,’ and, as I heard later, printed 
specially for the troops. He said: 
‘“What does it matter how long it lasts 
or who wins as long as we come out of 
it safe?’’ and told us to save our am- 
munition for the Prussians. ‘‘We are 
the 28th Bavarians,” he said, ‘‘the 
regiment that captured your Gordon 
Highlanders.’’ He seemed quite proud 
of his regiment, but they all had a 
hatred for the Prussians. They had 
arranged not to fire for 48 hours, 
whether we fired or not, but warned us 
that the Prussians on their left would 
still be sniping. ‘‘The dogs,” he called 
them. 

They kept their word to us, and 
neither of us fired during the two days. 
It was like being in a different world. 
Here we were, Xmas Day, and able to 
walk about with our heads up—some 
of cur men even left the trench to play 
football. A party from our “B” 
Company went over and were photo- 
‘graphed with the Germans. As was 
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arranged before saying ‘‘Good-night,” 
Fritz and his friends had to visit us 
this morning, and here they were com- 
ing. It was like an attacking force 
coming on to us in extended order, but 
all without “arms.” Our Colonel, who 
had not heard about last night’s occur- 
rence, saw them coming, and also saw 
me up on the parapet and waving my 
hands as I called ‘‘ Here you are, Fritz,” 
Very soon he was in a rage. ‘Who is 
that man waving the enemy over here? 
Send them back.’ He ealled out to 
them in German, “Go back or we'll 
fire,” and everything he said in Ger- 
man was answered by our German 
friend Fritz in English. Our Major 
went out and spoke to Fritz. He told 
them that the only Germans we wanted 
near us were those who wished to give 
themselves up. Did he intend doing 
that? But Fritz was ready for him. 
‘*Respecting your rank, sir, but I am 
not here to talk ‘politics.’’”’ They 
were sent back to their trenches, and 
we were left at our loopholes with 
orders not to fire unless they left 
their trench, and then we could 
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warn them back and fire high. 

It was a very quiet day, but we had 
made friends with the enemy, and all 
day we kept calling and joking across 
to their trenches. 

26 December.—They have not fired 
yet, but the artillery have been busy, 
and they have therange of our trench; 
they have started shelling on the right; 
word is passed along for our section to 
retire to reserve trenches. 

I had just left my mud hut to carry 
out the order; the last shell I noticed 
had smashed our telephone wires, and 
the next shell I didn’t know was going 
to strike me—but it did! 

Result: arm amputated at elbow and 
shrapnel wound in thigh. In all I had 
six pieces of shrapnel and two bullets 
removed from me; but I know it was 
not our new-made friends the Bavarians 
who shot me, but the artillery of the 
Prussians—‘‘The dogs.” 

I am at present in D. R: I., and 
words fail me in trying to express 
my appreciation of the attentions 
and kindness of our Sister and 
nurses. 





THE DEAD HAND. 


The renewal, with an insistence ever 
growing, of the demand for the applica- 
tion of the power which we have all 
along possessed to crush Germany to 
the very dust by the full exercise of our 
control of the sea is a proof that the 
long lethargy of the British public 
concerning the things most vital to the 
attainment of a victorious peace has 
come at last to an end. To those of 
us who for long years before the war 
sought by every means in our power, by 
speeches, by articles, by letters to the 
Press, by the combination of the voices 
of chambers of commerce and shipping 
companies, to awaken to the conspiracy 


against the use of its greatest weapon to - 


which it was falling a victim, the 
present slow realization of the gigantic 
issues involved is welcome indeed, but 
it yet brings with it a terrible sense of 
advantages foregone, of a prodigious 
waste of life and treasure which might 
have been spared. 

Had England refused utterly in 1907 
the establishment, suggested by Ger- 
many, of an international prize court at 
The Hague, had she never initiated the 
fatal conference in 1908 which led to the 
Declaration of London, then perhaps 
—perhaps—even our Foreign Office, . 
when war began and the fetters had 
been struck by the rejection of the 
Naval Prize Bill from the limbs of the 
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Fleet, would not have thought it neces- 
sary, as almost their first act in the new 
chapter of human history, to enchain 
again the freedom of the Navy by volun- 
tarily and wilfully reaffirming the pro- 
visions of the Germanified code of sea 
rules. The history of all peoples might 
be searched in vain for a parallel to the 
procedure of Mr. Asquith’s Liberal 
Ministry in August,1914, when at the 
beginning of the greatest war which the 
world has ever seen it allowed enemy 
reservists to cross the seas to our foes 
and abandoned the greater part of 
the use of its principal means of gaining 
victory and peace. 

In former wars we fought the fleets 
of our foes in order to win and hold 
command of the waters, and we then 
used that command in such fashion as 
to force our enemy into submission by 
the deprivation of practically the whole 
of his sea-borne supplies. In these 


days the chief advocates of the claims 
of the neutral to violate the first prin- 
ciples of fair play by carrying to the 


weaker belligerent the goods which he 
can no longer carry for himself seem to 
be the actual Ministers of the English 
Crown. Even when in March last, 
after seven months of war, the strong 
pressure of public opinion forced Mr. 
Asquith to a tardy decision that from 
that time forth Germany should be 
bereft of all her imports, two immense 
drawbacks to this pledge have pre- 
sented themselves. 

The first is the trifling detail that it 
has not been kept. Despite the prom- 
ise of the Prime Minister of England, 
immense quantities of goods vital to our 
enemies have been allowed, as an ad- 
mitted fact, to pass into their grasp. 
The second is that in the pledge itself 
inhered a prodigious flaw, for it was not 
proposed to confiscate outright all car- 
goes destined, through whatever de- 
vious channels, for the enemy’s benefit, 
but merely to arrest them, while hold- 
ing ourselves liable for their full value 
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(unless they were contraband) to the 
neutral. - 

Now nothing can be clearer than the 
old law of the sea upon this point. 
When a neutral sent to a belligerent 
noncontraband articles he did so at the 
risk of losing those articles, though not 
the ships that conveyed them. The 
latter, after the cargoes had been con- 
demned in the prize courts of the captor, 
were restored to the neutral. If how- 
ever the cargoes consisted of contra- 
band goods, then no such restoration 
was made. This was the state of things 
before Lord Palmerston’s Government 
in 1856, at the close of the Crimean 
War, gave its fatal adhesion to the 
Declaration of Paris. In a moment, 
as it were, and without the discharge 
of one shot the sea power of this country 
was hewn in two. For in that act of 
mad folly we for the time surrendered 
the right to capture enemy goods, not 
being contraband, under the neutral 
flag. Had we kept that right—and 
used it to its full extent—Germany 
would months ago have been reduced 
to impotence. God only knows how 
many thousand lives would have been 
spared, and how many millions of money 
would have been saved, had our pleni- 
potentiaries, Lords Clarendon and Cow- 
ley, abstained from putting their hands 
to an instrument which England should 
rather have fought to the last gasp 
than accept. Parliament did not ratify 
it. Queen Victoria to her dying day 
declined to sign it. The late Lord 
Salisbury said of it that, except for the 
purpose of resisting invasion, it tended 
to render our Navy powerless. But 
successive British Governments have 
acted as if the lines of that insane 
agreement were articles of the Christian 
faith, while Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet in 
1914 took that further step towards our 
destruction which has been related. 

But the point—the vital point— 
toward which the attention of the Press 
and the public should now be directed 
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is this: The solution of all our difficulties 
is to be found by now at once denouncing 
the Declaration of Paris. Never again 
in the nature of things is such an oppor- 
tunity as now exists for taking this 
step likely to recur. For the Powers 
who were co-signatories with us are 
either our Allies, or else mortal foes 
who have themselves broken all treaties 
and outraged all conventions, and to 
whom therefore no faith is due. France 
and Russia were the States chiefly 
concerned in securing the abnegation 
of her strength at sea by Britain in 1856. 
And France and Russia have now an 
equal interest with ourselves in that 
strength’s fullest exercise. Not only 
would they not oppose, but they would 
most eagerly welcome the resumption 
The Outlook. 


of rights whose full exercise would ab- 
breviate the agony which they are 
enduring. But what of the United 
States? Would not from that quarter 
objection come? No; assuredly not. 
For the simple and sufficing reason 
that the great Republic declined herself 
to sign. 

This then is ‘‘the pathway of safety.”’ 
This is the direction towards which 
every patriotic man and woman in this 
country should now turn their fullest 
energies. Let ‘‘the dead hand” of 
the past hold us no longer in its cold 
grip. Let the fleets of England and of 
her Allies be set free to put the full 
might of their pressure upon the nation 
of murderers and robbers and ravishers 
with whom we contend. 

H. F. Wyatt. 





WOMEN AND FEAR. 


People who call themselves “‘femin- 
ists’—though they might more ap- 


propriately call themselves “‘hominists,”’ 
since their ideal is not the cultivation of 
what is characteristic in woman, but 
what is characteristic in man—often 
say that women could have equaled 
man in all attainments if they had been 


allowed equal opportunities. The aver- 
age intellect of woman is lower than 
that of man, they say, because she has 
been suppressed. It is true that woman 
has not had the opportunity of develop- 
ing the habit of public affairs, but we 
cannot remember that any embargo has 
prevented her from writing great poetry 
or painting great pictures. However 
that may be, the feminist now enjoys 
the advantage of a new point in the 
argument that the differences between 
men and women are accidental and not 
essential. A great many persons—we 
confess to some guilt in the matter our- 
selves—dreaded the consequences of 
fear among women in a prolonged and 
appalling war. Whatever views they 


may have held about the intellectual 
differences between men and women, 
they said that there was a fundamental 
and ineradicable difference as regards 
fear because it was a difference based on 
permanent physical inequality.. No 
doubt there might be, and were, remark- 
able exceptions, but in a general way, 
they said, the timidity of women was 
the natural quality of physical weakness. 
Women were protected by men just 
because they were weak, and they were 
more timid than men just because their 
strength was incapable of self-protec- 
tion. There may have been some con- 
fusion between nervousness, personal 
timidity, and such fear as is provoked 
by apprehension of a national catas- 
trophe or of the death of some one else. 
These are different things, and prob- 
ably they were confused. At all events, 
it was too widely thought that in the 
event of such a terrific war as is now 
proceeding the resolution of women 
could not be expected to endure long 
enough. Women might go into a war 
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for a right cause as gallantly as men; 
they might have just as firm a grasp of 
the principle at issue; but what if the war 
should be prolonged and_ horrible 
utterly beyond experience? What 
would an average woman do if all those 
who were dearest to her were torn away 
one after the other? Could her enthu- 
siasm survive and triumph? Was it to 
be expected that it would? Probably— 
thus the unflattering prediction framed 
itself—her hold on principle would not 
be quite strong enough for the trial. 
The very fact that she had not the 
habit of public affairs would bring it 
about that her attachment to persons 
would be more powerful than her 
attachment to the cause. She would 
reach a point through horror and be- 
reavement where terror would engulf 
her and she would cry: ‘“‘Nothing that 
we fight for can make a continuance of 
this nightmare of slaughter worth 
while. Let us have peace. The price, 
whatever it may be, will be cheap so 
long as this horror ceases.” 

Anyone who thought in those terms 
of Englishwomen must now see that he 
was never more mistaken in his life. 
Their tenacity of purpose seems suf- 
ficient to outlast that of the men. 
When they are called upon for fresh 
sacrifices—for other members of the 
family to depart—do they grudge them? 
Do they repine? We have not in our 
experience come across any such case, 
at least not among women well enough 
educated to appreciate the meaning of 
the war. Their readiness for any loss 
that fate may decree is absolutely 
unquestioning. It is as though they 
never contemplated the possibility of 
holding back whatever they most 
cherish. Is it not a curious parallelism 
of contradiction which is going on at the 
same time in the United States? 
There the fear of suffering in the world 
—a noble fear in itself, of course, since 
it is purely altruistic, although it may 
be most ignobly applied—causes women 
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to exalt their capacity for immediate 
compassion above their conviction that 
righteousness may sometimes be reached 
only through suffering. They denounce 
the suffering of men in war as such an 
evil in itself that nothing can atone for 
it—not even liberty, we suppose. 
Therefore they sing: ‘‘I .didn’t raise 
my boy to be a soldier!”” The Ameri- 
can pacificist movement is mainly a 
women’s movement. And the real 
motive of it is fear. 

We have written of fear among 
women as chiefly fear for others. For 
surely that is its characteristic. Women 
as a rule may be nervous for themselves 
in odd ways—in crossing crowded 
streets, in open boats, in hearing gun 
fire, and in countless other minute 
fashions which are not much more than 
superficial emotions. Such fears fly 
forth when sensitive nerves that lie 
near the surface are touched. But the 
exceptions to the rule are rather drastic 
exceptions. Some “fearless’? women 
seem to be without fear in anything 
they do, and have often been found em- 
barrassing and humiliating companions 
by unadventurous men. As regards 
the great fears of the body, women are 
less easily moved than men, and in 
some respects much less easily moved. 
They are more patient in bearing pain; 
on the whole, we think they are less 
frequently cowed by it. We have 
sometimes thought that it was charac- 
teristic of men to try to prey upon 
human fear in those friars’ books of 
mortification which developed out of 
familiar experiences an idea and meas- 
ure of the agonies of death. The 
reader, for example, was instructed to 
remember what the pain was like whena 
finger was but squeezed or pinched, 
and then to imagine what sort of pain 
must be endured when the whole body 
was corrupted and dissolved. That 
fantastic and atrociously misleading 
analogy could never, we fancy, have been 
invented in a nunnery. | 
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In another way women have shown a 
fearlessness in the war that has been 
wonderful, though not, perhaps, con- 
trary to expectation. Thousands of 
girls who had led easy and cloistered 
lives, remote from everything that was 
not pretty and agreeable and smooth, 
have been pitchforked, after only a 
few weeks’ hurried training, into hos- 
pitals full of men maimed and dis- 
figured by terrible and repulsive wounds. 
They have not quailed; they have gone 
about their work calmly, steadily, and 
efficiently. Their grandmothers at their 
age would no doubt have ‘“‘swooned”’; 
for that, according to the romances, 
was the proper thing for every polite 
and well-bred woman to do on en- 
countering a crisis or any disconcerting 
episode. Happily, swooning has gone 
out of fashion. Of course, in nursing 
work every woman is fortified by a 
mothering instinct. But what an ex- 
tension and refinement do we behold 
in the human world of that instinct 
which causes even the mildest and most 
timid of animals to fight like a demon 
for her young! And this instinct is passed 
on even to small children. It comes 
out in a very curious way in a lecture 
which was delivered lately by Dr. 
C. W. Kimmins, Chief Inspector of 
Schools for the London County Coun- 
cil, to the Child Study Society. He 
based his remarks on nearly a thou- 
sand essays which had been written, 
without preparation, by school children 
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on their experiences of Zeppelin raids 
in the London area. At eight years of 
age the brain was chiefly impressed by 
the sound of guns, but there was no 
sign of fear, and even girls of eight 
looked after the still younger children. 
At nine years of age there was some 
evidence of fear among the girls, but 
not among the boys. At ten there was 
distinct evidence of fear among boys, 
but much more so among girls. Not 
till that age did boys take their part in 
looking after the younger children. 
But throughout the girls’ essays there 
was nearly always mention of this 
tending of the younger children. 
At thirteen the girls seemed to have 
acquired a pride that conquered fear; 
some of them sagaciously remarked that 
the raids would do good because they 
would show people at home what war 
really was. ‘Suppressed emotion,” in- 
deed, seems to have inflicted some ner- 
vous damage. But for calmness we 
must award the palm to the pompously 
self-possessed maiden who wrote as 
follows :— 


I was coming out of a cinema with 
my uncle and I noticed people were rush- 
ing to and fro in the streets. I went up to 
a policeman and said to him, ‘“What does 
all this mean?” He replied gravely, 
“The Zeppelins have come.”” ‘‘What?” 
Isaid, “Do you mean to tell me that 
those terrible monsters have come at 
last?’ And he replied, briefly, ‘‘They 
have. ” 
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In his ‘‘ Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edward the Seventh,’”’ William Watson 
wrote of England these notable lines: 


For now the day is unto them that know, 

And not henceforth she stumbles on the 
prize; . 

And yonder march the nations full of eyes. 

Already is doom a-spinning. .. . 


To some of us who were painfully 
aware of the apathy of British states- 
men and of the British public towards 
the claims of science for truer recogni- 
tion, these words, when they were ut- 
tered thirteen years ago, came as the 
words of a seer. The fallacy of mis- 
placed optimism, that England would 











somehow ‘muddle through,’ was 
then rampant; England had always 
stumbled on the prize of success; 
chance might be trusted that she 
would stumble on it again. Ignore the 
men who know; distrust the expert; 
let us go on with our muddling; let us 
play golf and shoot our pheasants, 
and let other nations scheme, and 
sweat, and cultivate science! It seemed 
at one time as though some attempt was 
being made to remedy this national 
apathy. The creation by Parliament, 
half a century back, of a Science and 
Art Department, suggested at least an 
amelioration of the old bad state of 
things; and efforts were made—hopeful 
efforts and not unsuccessful in a way— 
to foster the teaching of science in the 
older universities and build up newer 
institutions on a basis of its full recogni- 
tion. These efforts, though they have 
by no means failed, have not, however, 
brought about public recognition to a 
degree commensurate with the national 
need, or comparable with the recognition 
accorded to science in Continental 
nations, including the central European 
empires with which we are now in armed 
conflict. 

It is unfortunately only too well 
known to scientific men that for more 
than a generation past the trend of 
public opinion, at least as represented 
by politicians, statesmen, departmental 
officials, municipal authorities, and 
including even the heads of many great 
industrial and commercial undertakings, 
has been to ignore the position of science 
in the fabric of civilization, and to treat 
the development of science as though 
it were a matter of little moment to the 
national welfare. It has required noth- 
ing short of the most terrible war of all 
time to awaken the nation to its slack- 
ness in many things. Indeed, the 
nation has as yet not begun either to 
realize how dearly it is paying for its 
neglect of science, or to reconstruct on a 
scientific basis its politics, its states- 
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manship, its commerce, its education. 
its civil and industrial administration, 
Distrust of the expert, of the man who 
has made it his business to know, is 
still the fashionable, if not the preva- 
lent attitude towards men of science. 
The public which purchases every 
morning and evening the halfpenny 
journals, and swallows the pabulum 
which they provide, is the same public 
which elects our Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives and rules most of our national 
institutions. Occasionally the daily 
papers deign to insert a paragraph of 
what they think to be scientific news. 
If the public prefers its sensational tit- 
bit of science-gossip, culled from the 
pamphlet of some _ pseudo-scientific 
charlatan and served up hot by an 
anonymous paragraphist, to more sober 
and informing articles written by men 
whose authority is indisputable, the 
public has itself to thank. Editors and 
sub-editors do not know enough science 
to suppress the twaddle; and, conse- 
quently, blunders which would be 
thought amazing if perpetrated in a 
like fashion in the domains of literature 
or art or history are put into gratuitous 
and harmful circulation. 

In political circles the same indif- 
ference to science prevails. Apart from 
the handful of university members, 
which includes Sir Joseph Larmor and 
Sir Philip Magnus as the sole repre- 
sentatives of the most neglected branch 
of human activities, there is not one 
scientific man in the roll of the House of 
Commons. In the House of Lords 
science is indeed represented by two 
hereditary peers, Lord Rayleigh and 
Lord Berkeley; but there have been no 
scientific men called to the peerage since 
the deaths of Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, 
and Lord Avebury. The esteem in 
which science is held may be measured 
by the suggestion in Lord Dunraven’s 
scheme for the reform of the House of 
Lords, that in the future it should con- 
sist of 400 members, whereof two should 
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represent art, literature, and science! 
When this amazing proposition was put 
forward not one voice cried out in protest 
against this insult to science; it was a 
much more important question whether 
the bishops shall continue to be peers. 
In less august circles the same astonish- 
ing contempt for the claims of science 
is apparent. Shortly before the death 
of King Edward VII, the Lord Mayor 
of London gave a luncheon to our 
present monarch, then Prince of Wales, 
and to the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House. Distinguished members of the 
Services, as well as Parliamentarians, 
were of course invited, and there were 
lawyers, artists, play-actors, and stock- 
brokers; but not one engineer, chemist 
or man of science; at least the news- 
papers reported none as present. His 
Royal Highness did not notice the omis- 
sion; it was an utterly trivial incident, 
of course. Straws show which way the 
wind blows. 

Not one of the headmasters of the 


great public schools is a man of science, 
and very few of the heads of houses in 
the old universities; though the recent 
selection of a zoologist and a botanist 
to such posts of dignity at Cambridge 


may be a timely concession. If the 
headmasters and heads of houses are 
by training and tradition out of sym- 
pathy with science, is it astonishing 
that under-masters and schoolboys, as 
well as under-graduates, grow up ig- 
norant of scientific method, and despise 
that of which they areignorant? Worst 
of all, in those departments of our 
schools where science is admitted, it is 
treated as an inferior study. No doubt 
our public school system turns out many 
admirable cricketers and a few scholars; 
but of the living men who have made 
their mark in science, how few can 
thank the public schools for that 
achievement?» At every general elec- 
tion the public—to judge from the Press 
—is keenly anxious to know how many 
of the members of the House were 
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reared at Harrow, and how many at 
Eton. But no one cares how many 
Fellows of the Royal Society, or mem- 
bers of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, or Fellows of the Institute of 
Chemistry are from Harrow or Eton. 
We now suddenly discover in the 
cataclysm of a terrible war, not only 
that science has been at a discount in 
the organization of the army, but that 
our industrial and commercial life is 
disorganized and crippled by the same 
elementary disregard. Nearly half a 
century ago Disraeli warned us that the 
commercial prosperity of a nation 
might be measured by the prosperity of 
its chemical manufactures. He was 
laughed at as though his dictum had 
been a joke. But it ceases to be a mat- 
ter for joking when the neglect of 
science leads to the disappearance of 
whole branches of those trades that are 
concerned with the technical applica- 
tions of chemistry or physics or metal- 
lurgy. The loss of the dyestuff indus- 
try; the decay of several branches of the 
glass industry; the ever-increasing pres- 
sure in the metal industries, in the var- 
nish industry, in the watch and clock 
industry, in innumerable branches of 
the engineering industries, are serious 
indications. They are symptoms that 
something has been rotten in the ad- 
ministration of the State. But they 
have not occurred without serious warn- 
ing. Sir Norman Lockyer’s weighty 
British Association address, Professor 
Perry’s trenchant ‘‘ Neglect of Science,” 
Lord Haldane’s earnest pleas for the 
improvement of education in the in- 
terests of national efficiency, all pointed 
the same moral: if you neglect science, 
you do so at your peril. But these warn- 
ings fell largely on deaf ears. The 
assistance given by Government to the 
promotion of science has been largely a 
sham supplemented by a few doles. 
Government has given, it is true, a 
large sum for the establishment of the 
National Physical Laboratory. But the 
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German Government gives three times 
as much, and the United States Govern- 
ment four times as much, for their cor- 
responding national institutions. 

In its wisdom, the Government—not 
the present one—has merged the Science 
and Art Department in a Board of 
Education, a Board which never meets, 
under successive Ministers of Education, 
who, however able they may have been, 
have not in any case been men of 
eminence in science. In the Army 
there is unconcealed contempt for and 
hostility to the opinion of any civilian 
expert; he is lower than any mere 
gunner. Even the military engineer is 
set down as a mere sapper. In the 
Navy things are not quite so bad, 
though it required years of agitation to 
secure even a partial recognition for 


the naval engineer. Had science been 
Nature. 
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despised in the Navy as it isin the Army, 
where would Britain have been today? 
In political and financial circles the 
contempt is complete; science neither 
goes out vote-catching, nor panders to 
Stock Exchange operations. It is there- 
fore of rio importance. Always, and 
ever, and again, science is despised and 
ignored. 

If the public, the nation, and its 
appointed rulers display such blind- 
ness, is it wonderful that national in- 
terests, civil as well as military, indus- 
trial as well as agricultural, suffer 
grievously when forced to compete with 
nations sedulously trained in the cul- 
tivation of science? 


And yonder march the nations full of 
eyes. 
Already is doom a-spinning. 
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The statement of his faith which Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, for many years 
editor of The Independent, makes in 
‘“‘What I Believe and Why” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), is a curious illustra- 
tion of the changes which have come to 
pass in the religious beliefs of many, 
during the last half century. At the age 
of nine, Dr. Ward, under the tutelage of 
his father, a clergyman of the old type, 
had read the whole Bible in the original 
tongues, with the Old Testament also 
in Greek, and the New Testament in 
Hebrew, and both in Latin. Now, at 
the age of eighty, he denies the infallibil- 
ity of those Scriptures and dismisses 
the idea of their inspiration; and bases 
his faith in God and in immortality, 
which has survived all changes, upon the 
discoveries of science rather than upon 
any form of revelation. His rapid sur- 
vey of these discoveries is extremely 
interesting, and goes to show that to 
resolve the entire visible universe to 


ether does not eliminate God, nor make 
unnecessary the conception of a Great 
First Cause. Dr. Ward’s Gospel is far 
enough from being that which his father 
preached; but it holds to the two great 
fundamentals, and emphasizes the duty 
of repentance, of right living and of all- 
embracing love. The candor with 
which it is written gives it a vivid per- 
sonal interest. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who began writ- 
ing novels in the mid-Victorian days, 
and is still writing, in her 85th year, 
follows her recently published autobi- 
ography ‘All the Days of My Life” 
with a smaller volume, ‘‘Three Score 
and Ten,” which is half-autobiography, 
in its intimate disclosure of thoughts, 
emotions and spiritual experiences, but 
which has for its chief aim the bringing 
of cheer and encouragement to readers 
who have passed the allotted period of 
life, and are beset with the problems and 
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the often-sombre reflections of age. 
Mrs. Barr is a cheerful optimist, and 
even readers who cannot accept all her 
conclusions may find her faith and cour- 
age contagious. D. Appleton & Co. 


In “A History of American Litera- 
ture Since 1870’? (The Century Co.) 
Professor Fred Lewis Pattee of the Penn- 
sylvania State College traverses a field 
which has not hitherto been cultivated, 
except in a desultory and altogether 
inadequate way; and the result is a work 
which is not only broad and just and 
of permanent value, but charmingly 
fresh and entertaining. He regards the 
years immediately following the Civil 
War as a time in which a totally new 
America grew from the ashes of the 
great conflict, and the opening of a 
new period—a National Period—in 
American literature. His opening chap- 
ter is devoted to this ‘‘Second Discov- 
ery of America,” and the succeeding 
chapters—the titles of which furnish a 
key to the temper in which he writes 
and the flavor of his work—treat of 
The Laughter of the West, Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, The Discovery of Pike 
County, Joaquin Miller, The Transi- 
tion Poets, Rise of the Nature Writers, 
Walt Whitman, The Classical Reaction, 
Recorders of the New England Decline, 
The New Romarce, Later Poets of the 
South, The Era of Southern Themes and 
Writers, The Later Poets, The Triumph 
of the Short Story, Shifting Currents of 
Fiction and The Essayists. These are 
beguiling themes and they are delight- 
fully treated. They cover three depart- 
ments of literature—fiction, poetry and 
essays—and, naturally, the first of these 
is given fullest consideration, since it is 
in that department that the product of 
the period has been largest, most varied 
and most significant. Single chapters, 
like that on The Later Poets or that on 
The Triumph of the Short Story may be 
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read with pleasure, as detached essays 
but whoever reads them thus is reason- 
ably certain to go back and read all the 
chapters in their proper sequence. Alike 
for the accuracy of its judgments and 
the charm of its style the book is note- 
worthy. 


“The Book of Musical Knowl- 
edge,” by}Mr. Arthur Elson, begins 
with Hindu hymns and comes down to 
the latest composers and performers 
of vocal and instrumental music. It 
is illustrated with portraits, some- 
times full-page and sometimes arranged 
in groups; with pictures of the musical 
instruments ancient and modern de- 
scribed in the text and with specimens 
of early methods of notation. The 
large square octavo is divided into 
five parts: The Evolution of Music, 
The Great Composers, Musical Form, 
The Instruments and Special Topics: 
it has an index of twenty-four pages 
and two valuable appendixes each con- 
taining enough matter for a noteworthy 
little volume. The first gives a list of 
important musical terms-and is an es- 
pecial blessing to those whose favorite 
critics write in a conglomeration of 
Italian and German, seldom declining 
on the lower range of plain English. 
Appendix B is a complete course of 
musical study, with references, including 
the history of the art and of the science; 
special biographical studies of six great 
musicians; an historical review of or- 
atorio and opera; an analysis of musical 
form; and some instruction in tech- 
nique. Mr. Elson does not scorn the 
anecdote nor the innocent traditions 
of the small weaknesses of great men, 
and teachers, students and librarians 
will be grateful to him for his careful 
Index. This is no small book, but itisa 
library in itself, and it is so bound that 
it may be extended by the addition 
of portraits, or other matter. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 





